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vention week iS now regarded by hundreds of elec anticipates requirements ol equipment or supplies and 
iters, plant executives and platers’ supply house rep expedites satisfactory selection and purchase by inter 
tatives, as the bright spot in the year, when, f four view several manufacturers’ representatives at thei 
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exhibition bo 


days, fumes, rush orders and _ specifica- ths during the hours between educationa 
cease to be included in the daily bill of fare. The — session he supply man, always keenly interested in 
in plater closes his desk, imparts necessary instruc possible future needs of electroplaters and metal finish 

his assistant and prepares to attend the big annual ers, eagerly and attentively listens to reading of papers 


ig with observing eyes, attentive ears, a kindly = and subsequent discussions, 
ue and a receptive mind. In his pocket, guarded as_ of useful 
lly as his money or watch, is a list of problems, in — trend of 
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View of Downtown 
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vided for the ladies ert Kogers,” which were published in London, A 

rived froma “little 1765, give an account of the visit he paid to Toronto 
y domestic affairs.” September, 1760, in the course of an expedition to 1 
possession of Detroit \fter describing the joyful 
. ception and important information which Indians 

f some feature which 1s given him, he continues: “I think Toronto a most « 
tial magnet. Its location, 


RON TO 


venient place tor a factory, and that from thence we 
easily settle the north side of | ake Erie.” In its e; 
etce., serve to attract, in icceptation the name Toronto was applied to all the 


nul ers each VCal trict | ' 


ct Iving north as far as Lake Simcoe, and it was 


rressiveness, climate, archi 


“Queen City” of the Dominion of Canada, — ysed for that Lake on Kighteenth century maps. Dur 


he revolutionary war it was happy in having no hist 
Lut at the conclusion of the conflict the influx of Loval 
bevat Major General Simcoe, who fought under | 
Cornwallis, was appointed Lieutenant-Governor of 
new province of Upper Canada, created under the 
stitutional act of 1791. Under his administration 
ronto was first laid out in 1794 on its present site 
Surveyor-General Bouchette. At this date also, Yor 
Street was planned as a road to Georgian Bay and nar 
after Sir George Yonge, then Secretary of War. 
town itself was christened York, in honor of the sold 
son of George III. 

“Toronto was incorporated as a city in 1834. 
arly settlers came mostly from the south, including 
‘Pennsylvania Dutch,” of whom a number took up | 

the north and east of Toronto. The first Tor 
boom” broke after the Crimean War in 1857. 
successive hill-plateaus which mark the earlier shore lit 
of Lake Ontario formed boundaries to the north, and 
city expanded east and west along the lake front. 
in later years when the electric trolley climbed the bl 
known to geologists as the “Iroquois shore,” less tl 
three miles north of the bay, the development of this ] 


meeting for the American [lectro 
) ) 


year, on June 25, 26, 27 and 28. 


popularity of this charming city 
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of convention is taken into consideration, 

the 1928 annual gathering is beyond the 
shadow a doubt ‘rom an historical and descriptive 
ketch of Te ito, written by David Reid Keys, M.A., we 
(quot the rOuoOWMY reference 
rs that from far distant ages the neighbor 
oronto was distinguished as the embouchure 
af t river from the Northland, discharging th 
waters of vast inland seas of that early era into a lake 
which was much larger than the present Ontario. Had 
this river remained to our time, Toronto might have been 
ilready a second Chicago. [ut the oldest records say 
that the site was a well-known Indian trading-post and 
center of exchange, one of the most popular etymologies 


appea 


I 


for the name being “a place of meeting,” and a place of 
meetings, Toronto has certainly been. The first refet 
by Dr. Scadding in his delight 
ful volume of “Collections and Recollections” is found 
in a memoir on the state of affairs in Canada, transmitted 
to France in 1086 by the Governor of the day, the Mar 


ences to Toronto quoted 











Denonville. Referring to preparations for meet KING EDWARD HOTEL—CONVENTION HEADQUART! 

ing’ the hostile advance of the English, he writes to the 
le Seigneley: “M. de la Durantaye is collecting and healthy district began, and within three years 
people to entrench himself at Michilimaquina and to the most fashionable part of the city. The old i1 
occupy the other pass which the English may take by _ hall, the Norman-French chateau, the Italianate mat 
loronto, the other entrance to Lake Huron In this way ind the medieval castle are all to be found surrou 
our Englishmen will have somebody to speak to. All this by grounds so spacious that there is no sense of 1 
innot be accomplished without considerable expense, but eruity produced by the different styles. Casa Loma, 
ve must maintain our honor and our prosperity.” by Sir Henry Pellatt, with its adjacent stables and 
By the middle of the next centurv (A. D. 1749) a dens, was until recently one of the most magnificent 

is erected and trading post established at lences on the continent 
The new 1 kort was named Fort 


minister be 


TORONTO AS AN INDUSTRIAL CENTER 


the Colonial minister, and was visited soon 


lation by the famous “apostle of the Ir he following is abstracted from Official Confe 
\bbe Picquet. “The Journals of Major tion Program issued by authority of City of Torot 
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essels with a cargo billed to Toronto are always as 
if a ninety per cent return The Eastern 
or Terminals comprises O81 acres of industrial] sites, 
wcres Of public docks and 132 acres of streets and 
vay reservations. Thirty-three industries are now 
ted in this district with plants and buildings estimated 
$8,000,000. The Central Harbor Terminals extends 
stance of two-and-a-half miles across the entire front 
he Inner Harbor. 
400,000 and is the largest single unit terminal ware- 
se in America. It contains 1,000,000 square feet of 
e. The Canada Steamship Lines Limited freight 
passenger Terminals cost $1,750,000. Crosse & 
kwell Limited of London, England, and Loblaws 
ceterias Limited have buildings, the total cost of which 
| approximate $1,000,000. ‘Thirteen industries located 
his district have plants and buildings of a value esti- 
ted to be $6,500,000. The Western Harbor improve 


cargo. 


One single storage warehouse cost 
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ts include Sunnyside Beach, situated near the west- 
extremity of the waterfront, and beyond “Old Fort 
ulle,” which is one of the city’s most cherished land- 
ks. An apt modern interpretation of the name 
ronto” derived from the Indian De-on-do, has been 
pted the city’s slogan—‘Toronto—the 
ition,” 
ronto has a charm of character that is unique in a 
of this continent. Civic pride and civic loyalty are also 
ble characteristics of Toronto, and they have given 
ression in public ownership and operation of nearly all 
utilities. Waterworks, street cars, power and light 
ply, harbors, schools, parks and other important public 
ices are owned by the people and operated for them 
er as departments of the civic government or by com 
ions, composed of prominent citizens who give gen 
isly of their time to public service. 
he University of Toronto was chartered in 
s College, but was not opened for students until 
It received its present name in 1849. In the nine 
lties there is an enrollment of approximately 5,500 
There are four Art Colleges, University Col 
Victoria College, Trinity College and St. Michael's 
‘e, also two federated colleges, Knox and Wycliffe. 
‘niversity of Toronto is by far the largest Uni 
ty in Canada and is probably the second or third in 
{ the English-speaking Universities of the British 
re. The Royal Ontario Museums of Archaeology. 
vv, Mineralogy, Palaeontology and Zoology, all 
in one building, are maintained by the University 
ronto im co-operation with the Government of 
. The University Library contains over 200,000 
es. In the Provincial University of: Ontario, re- 
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deal of attention. The Central 
lechnical School, corner Lippincott and Hlarbor streets, 
is the finest trade school in Canada, erected and equipped 
at a cost of $2,500,000. Here the members of Toronto 
Branch, American lectroplaters’ Society have met each 
week during winter months to study the theoretical and 
practical prol lems of the electro-deposition of 
under the able tutorship of J. A. Magill, an active membet 
of Toronto Branch. 


receives a 


search 


vreat 


metals 


HISTORY 


To N. IF. Gundy, President and Managing Director of 
MeGlashan Clarke Company, Ltd., Niagara Falls, Can 
ada, who has been engaged in the manufacture of silvet 
ware for nearly fifty years, we are indebted the 
following interesting resume of the silverplating industry 
in Loronto and vicinity : 

“My earliest recollections of the silver plating industry 
in Toronto are with reference to one of the first attempts 
made to manufacture silver plated flatware in Canada 
This was in 1877 and by the Electric & Hardware Com 
pany, on King street, West. 1 left the office to become 
“an indentured apprentice in the art and science of gold 
and silver plating,” for a period of three years, starting 
at three dollars per week, for the first year. The plating 
room was in charge of Charles Elkington—one of the 
founders of the well-known firm of Elkingtons, Birming 
ham, England, and who had charge of his firm’s electro 
plating plant in 1840, when the cyanide process was first 
developed. Mr. Elkington sold his interest in the firm 
of Elkingtons years later, and with what was considered 
a fortune at that time, arrived in New York City, U.S. A 
His first enterprise in America did not prove to be a pros 
perous venture and finally failed. Mr. and Mrs. Elking 
ton then came to Toronto, their small fortune having 
been entirely lost ; 

Charles Elkington was a gentleman of the old school. 
| recall with pleasure my experience under his tuition 


OF ELECTROPLATING IN TORONTO 
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SILVER PLATING DEPARTMENT, ONEIDA COMMUNITY 
NIAGARA FALLS, CANADA 
(Ine incident is particularly prominent in my memory 


One Monday morning Mr. Elkington came in the shop 
with a snake in one pocket and a toad in another pocket 
These creatures were killed with a stick the day previous 
in [ligh Park. He coated the specimens with lamp black 
and, ‘r careful preparations, he copper plated them in 
a copper sulphate solution and eventually completed the 
finish in a Green Gold plating bath. He delighted in 
metalizing flowers, leaves, etc., in the same manner, mak 
ing perfect specimens in metal, 

Mr. Elkington left the Electric & Hardware Company 
to do experimental work in Galvanoplasty for the Normal 
School. [His successor in the plating shop was John 
who came here from the 
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Rovers, Gorham Company, 
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EPARTMENT CANADA CYCLE AND MOTOR 
COMPANY, LTD., WI ON, ONT 

e incl ( llown Y Tt ferences to 

1) Wi pimoncel } the electt 
| nto and was honored by the dis- 

| V1 ( tablishe 1 the hrst electroplati 
} 1) horn } ] SterT 
was born in (Gloucester, 
came to Canada in 18/7] lle retired from 
1919.” \l Dorriet led at the ripe old av 
ht \nother pioneer was W. J. Millichamy 

ted a show-case factory and plating shop 


\bout 1879 the Meriden Britannia Company of Meri 
om began the manufacture f silver plated ware 
umult (Ontari hey are still going strong unde 
inavement ot | \\ Millar Lhe V were follows 
ears later by the Toronto Silver Plate Company, in 
w the ( an Wilham A. Rogers). Jame 
itts, formerly a traveller for the Meriden Britannia 
ul was instrumental in founding this company 
CCE uly managed the business for many vears 
cceeded by Edward (;o0oderham Phey in tur 
t he \\V m A. Rog New York, U.S. A 
( vho started the [le ic & Hardware Con 
the acture eTWware, Ws another out 
( e of that pet \fter failure of the 
e Com Ss previously stated, M1 
en I he leriden Silver Plat 
Veride Cor opposition to the Met 
nilton, This business was 
( ( ( en Britannia Company, 
1884 nd \ Parker started the 
é { I ited on Hayter street. 
“ t 1 over by the Meriden Com 
f left ‘Toronto and located in 
\tt where hy ed sé ral vears ago 
( a Communit, ume over to Canada about 
d have at Niagara Fall factory that for archi 
( Is alone in the silverware industry 
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tory of the Ontario Silver Company, anot! 
m whose origin dates. back to the early eighties is 
esti Che company was started in Humberstone 
|) ( ke of Niagara Falls, N. and Leon 
\let han Llumberstone was chosen as the log 
locati because natural gas was plentiful there. | 
vas § Ipply soon became exhausted and the business 
moved to Kiver Drive, Niagara lalls, Canada, and a ve 
successful cutlery and flatware business was built 
Mir. MeGilashan tounded a company of same name 
\luncie, Indiana, which Ned Clarke, son of Dr. Clarl 


managed until his « 


le: 
iC 


Mr. MeGlash 


ith ten years ago. 
den Lritannia Company in 1905, 


O it to the Meri 
ccoul his 11] health and his death occurred the followi 
eal ln 1906 his son, Lee, together with Ned Clar 


f Muncie, built the present factory at Niagara Fall 


anada. MeGlashan-Clarke Company, Ltd., known frot 
ast to coast as the pioneer manufacturers of stainle 
tecl cutlerv, have met with great success in the man 
a e of high grade flatware for hotels and restaurant 


ind have been awarded many of the largest hotel « 
tracts during the last twenty years. Lee McGlashan di 
two years ago and was succeeded in the presidency 
NX. bt. Gundy, who has since the inception of the cor 


take1 


iny sold the output of the factory and as vice-presid 
an active part in the management. His experiet 


ained during the early vears in the plating room, cor 


bined with twenty-five years of selling experience 


tne 


this company to its present unique position. 


leriden Britannia Company, has helped to brn 


The thir 


veneration, in the person of a son of the founder, Leona: 
\icGlashan, is now learning his trade in the plating root 


11 yprietol OT 


if the company.” 
Viliam McCann, a veteran in the plating business 
the MeCann Plating 114-1] 


t, Loronto. 


Company, 


“Billy” is highly esteemed by 














NICKEL PLATING TANK AT THE CANADIAN AUTO 
KNITTER HOSIERY COMPANY, TORONTO, ON 
who ki him and carries his years with wonder! 
eract His plating career began about 1880 with 
Meriden Britannia Company, Hamilton lle was 
charge of the King Edward FElotel silversmithing, 
the plating plant for many years. Several years agi 
opened a shop under his own name and has built uy 
job plating and silversmithing business which is sec 


I 


o none in Toronto. 

Probably the most widely known veteran in the plat 
ndustry of Toronto is W. W. Wells. He opened a 
lating shop about 1885 and in 1891 went into the suy 
usiness, representing the Zucker and Leavitt Chem 
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Company, 40 Murray street, New York, with his head 
quarters at 35 Adelaide street, W . and later moved to the 
Truth Building. Subsequently, Mr. Wells launched into 


the platers’ supply business for himself and has since 
catered to a very large portion of the Canadian trade. 
Interviewed by the wrtter, Mr. Wells recalled the follow- 
ing with regard to Toronto platers and methods employed 
during the earlier days. Hl. J. Dorrien ran the first job 
plating shop in Toronto. He came from New York, 
U.S. A., to install a plating plant for the Gurney Foun- 
dry. Principal objects plated were urns for hotels, curl- 
ing stone handles, harness trimmings, carriage lamps, etc. 
Chris Rheder was the plater. The Gurney Company 
were the first manufacturers in Toronto to equip a de- 
partment for plating its product. There was also a 
spring skate factory in a lane on the east side of the 
present Royal Bank site at King and Yonge streets. The 
Wanzer Sewing Machine Company operated the first 
plating plant in Hamilton, with Gay Feldman as the plater. 
rhe Wyness Plating Company was the second job plat- 
ing shop to open in Toronto. They were located at about 
205 Yonge street, Jim Attley was the plater and silver 
plating was the leading line. Charles Stark & Company 
had a wholesale jewelry establishment on Church street 
near Court street and did gold and silver plating. Acme 
Silver Company, later absorbed by the Standard Silver 
Company, were then in Church-Jarvis district, south of 
King street The Gendron Manufacturing Company 
were doing electroplating in the eighties, on Wellington 


street. William Miller was the plater. 
The Booth-Coulter Copper Company were then on 
York street. The firm is now the Coulter Cooper and 


Brass Company, located on Sumach street. They were 
leaders in their line in the old davs and now have the 
largest job plating plant in Toronto. William Durand 
was the plater during the pioneer days. Samuel Findlay 
has been foreman for many years. ‘They operate copper, 
brass, nickel, cadmium, silver and chromium baths, on 
castings, auto trimmings, etc., and manufacture 
equipment for sugar refineries, starch works and brew- 
eries. The plating, polishing and buffing departments em- 
ploy about 100 men. This plant is the only one in Canada 
equipped to polish and plate copper sheets. 

Referring to metheds, equipment, etc., Mr. Wells recol 
lects many conditions which prevailed in the early eighties. 
he Weston water cooled dynamo was employed. 
versal of polarity was a frequent occurrence and a gal- 
vanometer was necessary equipment to enable the plate: 
to determine in which direction electrical current was 
flowing. This instrument was even more essential in 
those days than a voltmeter is today. When reversal 
occurred, terminal wires were changed at the machine 
and all was well until next reversal. No double throw 
switches were used and equipment was as simple as pos- 
sible to work with. All plating baths were cold. About 
1890, equipment and practice began to show considerable 
improvement. Crocus, which had Leen used for buffing 
nickel, was discarded for a form of Vienna lime. Dyna- 
mos were obtainable which did not change their polarity 
so easily as machines previously used, although they would 
frequently and suddenly cease to generate the usual cur- 
rent. A piece of steel was allowed to adhere to the frame, 
which was magnetized. When the piece dropped off it 
indicated lowering voltage. In the eighties flat cast 
nickel anodes were obtainable, “about 50-50, nickel and 
something else,” no specifications about metal content 
until about 1892. The anodes were usually bagged, some 
hard as flint, and instances are known where nickel anodes 
endured for fifteen years. An 8 ft. x 3 ft. x 8 ft. tank 
usually contain three flat \ very good 
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grade of nickel salts was procurable then and const 
the principal source of metal supply for the baths. 

Chris. Rehder, proprietor of the Bowmanville | 
dry is another veteran of the plating business st 
active service. Born in Denmark in 1854, Mr. R« 
came to Canada during his early childhood and his 
experience in plating was with the D. Moore Com 
stove founders, in Hamilton, Ontario, in 1879. He 
learned to determine change of polarity of the dynan 
change of sound. Double salts only were used 
other addition made to bath except liquid amn 
Nickel anodes were placed in frames similar to 
frames to hold them together, as they were easily bi 
These anodes were imported. 

Some anodes obtained in Europe lasted four year 
were finally melted down. Nickeling was done dir¢ 
the cast iron, as is the practice now. Block and 
wheels were used for polishing. The polisher bought 
cotton and made his own buffs. Vienna Lime can 
five gallon cans, ground, but not slacked. Nickel 
washed 1n caustic and turned brown color in short 
Then a composition was used which eventually caus 
blue discoloration on nickel. Finally “Ash Man’s S 
was employed. This consisted of 25 parts 
parts rosin and 7 parts tallow, boiled until digested 
Rehder still uses this in his plant. Boys were emp! 
for brief periods only, during these days, for feat 
would learn something of the methods. 
go to the shop at mght and fix the solutions or do an 
thing he did not want the boys to get wise to. There wa 
no more trouble with cleaning then than now, but 
duction was small and there was less hurry. Plating 
literature was exceedingly scarce and of little value to th 
plater, information cost money, none dispensed free. Th 
“Art of Plating” was a secret. Mr. Rehder states that 
H. J. Dorrien did close plating on carriage and harnes 
trimmings. The greater part of nickel plating was o 
stoves, and batteries were employed more than dynamos 

Hamilton, Ontario, was the stove center of this countr 
at that time. Today there are no stoves made ther 
IX. & G. Gurney Company operated first plating plant i 
Hamilton. After Mr. Rehder left D. Moore & Cor 
he was employed by the Gurney Company. A shoe 
took charge of the Moore shop and as he had seer 
monia used, he resorted to its use frequently unt 
work required turning end for end repeatedly in 
to get both ends plated, and the solution was 
thrown out. 

Other well-known platers in Toronto during th: 
days were Adam Dermody, gilder; Jack Nelson, 
plater; Mr. Paris, Mr. Hale, Joe Fluke, famou 
silver plater. In Robertson’s “Landmarks of To 
(pages 329-330) in a street key of King street, { 
directory of 1846—appears the names of J. F 
gilder, and W. B. Dolmage, gilder. No further 
ences to these names have been discovered by the c 
of this article. 
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MODERN PLATING PLANTS 


The more or less gradual development of gener 
ing methods as in vogue today in Toronto, partak« 
of United States ideas than European ideas. 
electro-platers are studious, up-to-date and prog 
Their electro-plating ranks second to none and tl 
age plant is well equipped to produce high grade \ 
Some of the Toronto firms operating plating plat 
Standard Sanitary Manufacturing Company, ba 
fittings, etce., Joseph Ellis, foreman plater; Aut 
Safety Razor Company, safety razors, Benjamin 


foreman plater; Canadian, William A. 


rr, 


Roger 
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s of heirloom plate, Harry Cresswell, foreman 
Dale Wax Figure Works, show window fixtures, 
Villiam Cuming, foreman plater; W. H. Dunne, 
and ice skates, James Cairns, foreman plater; 
ts, Ltd., electric stoves and heaters, Charles Beltz, 
in plater; Standard Silver Company, hollow and 
re, Thomas ©’Keefe, foreman plater ; Coulter Cop- 
srass Company, plant equipment and castings, gen- 
bbing, Samuel Findlay, foreman plater; I letcher 
facturing Company, soda fountain fittings, John 
foreman plater; A. Schrader’s Son, Inc., tire 
etc., William Enscott, foreman plater; Benjamin 
c Manufacturing Company of Canada, Ltd., electric 
ockets, etc., Danniel Stiff, foreman plater; W. H. 
id & Sons, electrical devices and fixtures, C. G. 
foreman plater; M. Langmuir, Manufacturing 
ny, Ltd., trunks, ete., E. Coles, foreman plater ; 
itional Business Machines Company, Limited, 
recording and tabulating devices, J. H. Collins, 
n plater; Metropolitan Motors Limited, general job 
Martin Phillips, foreman plater; Canada Cycle 
Company, Ltd., Weston, Ont., Walter S. Barrows, 
n plater. 
loronto Convention Committee has not arranged 
lule for shop visits as it was considered advisable 
ze the time otherwise. Furthermore, there are no 
in Toronto which possess outstanding features of 
tance to platers in general. Delegates desiring to 
lating plants will be advised and assisted by the 
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utes. 


Necessary personal baggage enters Canada duty 
tree. 


_ Goods of commercial value, such as samples, ad 
vertising novelties, or articles for sale or general free 
distribution, are subject to duty and must be declared. 
The requirements of delegates and visitors attending this 
convention shou'd not be such as to cause them the slight- 
est difficulty at the border. Simply pack your grip and 
travel, speak the truth when questioned by the immigration 
officer and you will scarcely realize you are crossing the 
international boundary line. The roads from Niagara Falls 
to Toronto are splendid, scenery enjoyable and historic. 

The St. James Garage, corner Church and Lombard 
streets, quote special rates for A. E, S. delegates and 
visitors; 75c per night up to 10 o'clock following morn- 
ing; $1.00 for twenty-four hours. The St. James is of 
Ramp construction and convenient to convention head- 
quarters. lor other garages throughout the downtown 
district, ask Billy. Luxurious motor coaches leave Buf- 
falo (Pearl and Court streets) daily for Toronto, fare 
round trip $6.50. All roads in Ontario, leading to To- 
ronto are now in good condition. 


SHIPPING EXHIBITS INTO CANADA 


Platers desiring to enter plated goods in the prize 
award contest for exhibits, should address packages to 
American Electroplaters’ Convention, King Edward 
Hotel, Toronto, Canada, in care of Burton E. Field, 
Ship by express. Do 
Such shipments should arrive not later than 


Customs Broker, 44 Yonge street. 
not carry. 


Officers of Metal 
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tion committee. Ask “Billy” 
Several firms extend a cordial 
to all. (See Souvenir Pro- 
Even the average ‘Toronto 
plant is capably operated. 


DRIVING INTO CANADA 


ng Canada with a motor car 

inconvenience the motorist. 
| departure may be at different 
it the return route should be 
rior to entry. License card is 
v immigration officer at port of 
ess departure is to be by a dif- 
rt, in which case a duplicate 
m is employed. The aforesaid 

persons entering Canada by 





intending to remain three 
less. Delay occasioned by ry 
should not exceed ten min- ‘ 
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OFFICIAL PROGRAM 


) 


MONDAY, TUNE 25, 1928 


8:00 A. M.—Registration. 
\l Meeting ol 

\. M. 
\1.—¢ 


Board 
ommittee. 


the Executive 


\leeting of Credentia 


onvention called to order by Chairn 
(ommittee—J]John Acheson, Toronto 

\ddress by President John Walker 

\ddress by Mavor Samuel Melrice 

Response by Past \I 

\ddress_ of Proctor, Fi 
of A. FE 


1 


\ddress by 


President IF. ( 


Supreme President J. H. I% 


Convention opened for business. 


\linutes of last regular meeting. 

officers 

\ppointing of 
President, 

Presentations 


Reports of 
committees by 
and Reading of 
tions 

P. M., 
President John 
W. J. Schneider— American Methods of 
Plating. 


Dr. W. Blum 


of Papers and Discussions 
1. Feeley, presiding. 


Reading 


| 


Summary oO} Research 


3 Joseph Triska—Immersion or Dip Gildi: 

ss Jewelry and Novelties, in a Red or 14 
Shade. 

{) Harold Work—Nickel Plating 

500 P. M—(1) 


Work in 


\luminun 
F. J. Liscomb, Chicago, III 
Electro Plated Problems. 


2) Dr. J. T. Burt-Gerrans, Associate Profes 
Electro-Chemistry, University of Toronto, (¢ 
Acidity in Nickel Baths. (Illustrated.) 

ee (3) Prof. W 
Price, of the | 
of Applied S 
and 
Uni 
ronto, 
Voltage 
(lilustrated. ) 

(4) Walter 
Allen, Grand | 
Branch, 


Plating 


onti 


Engines 
ersity Ol 
The 


(;en¢ 


Mr. Vz 
International 
ical ( 


a om 
I hiladelphia 
he Plate 
tion 1 

(2) W. P. Barrows, lIureau of 
ington, D. ( 


Spotting Out of Sulphid 


3) Dr. J. G. Cunningham, Dir 
t Industrial Sanitation, Provin 
Hazards in the Electroplating 
(4) Leo Roon, ‘Techn 
ble Lacquer Company, Long 
Thoughts and Their Applicatic 
5) Thomas A. Gardner, \« 
of Metals in Odd C 
1:30 P. M. 


ical 


m in the Lacquer I 
York Brat 


Pinichine 
hing 


Dock 


) = ) 
Board teamet 
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5. P. M.—Leave Toronto on Steamer Cayuga. 
I’. M.—Arrive at Lewiston, N. Y. 
4) P. M.—Arrive Niagara Falls, N. Y., via Gorge 


(Keep your seats and cross bridge on same car.) 
P. M.—Leave cars and assemble promptly for 
photograph, Queen Victoria Park. 


OP. M.—Dzinner at Refectory, Queen Victoria 
Niagara Falls, Ont. 
P. M.—Ball game. Between the Best and the 


Phe Oneida Community, Ltd., cordially invite all 
tes and visitors to visit their factory between 7 


P. M. 
1) P. M.—View the Falls illuminated. 
OP. M.—Leave Niagara Falls (board cars at re- 
Vy) 
4) P. M.—Arrive Queenston, via International Rail- 
\ll get aboard steamer Corona. Please make it 
O A. M.—Arrive Toronto, Canada, for a wee snooze. 


ises will meet boat at Toronto wharf and convey our 
to Convention Headquarters. 


WEDNESDAY, 1928 


OO A. M.—(1) David Ayers, 
\lechanical Plating Barrel. 
F.C. Mesle, (neida Community, 
Silver Plating. 
W. E. Hughes, England, Author Modern Elec- 
lating, The Plater and Research. ; 
W. W. Patrick, Foxboro Company, Inc., New 
City, Temperature Control. 
Charles Dunn and Joseph Beloin, |lartford- 
Valley Branch, The Silver Plating of Cutlery. 
E. M. Andrews, E. M. Stephenson and H. R. 
MacFadden, Hartford-Connecticut Valley Branch, 
I-inishes. 
iy OOP. M.—(1) Dr. A. K. Graham, Chemical En- 
r, Hanson-VanW inkle-Munning Company, Mata- 
J., What Happens at Anode and Cathode. 
Kenneth E. Burgess, Superintendent, Zapon 
Company, Stamford, Conn., The Story of 


JUNE 27, 
Toronto Branch, 


Ltd... 


()neida, 


ers. 
James Welsby, Dartmouth, Nova Scotia, Cad- 
Versus Zinc. 

Oliver J. Sizelove, Newark Branch, Chromium 
iments. 

Charles H. Proctor, Founder of A. FE. S., 
ium Plating—Its Present and Future. 
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(6) B. F. Lewis, Detroit Branch, Chromium Plat 


ing Die Cast Metal. 


(7) C. Van Derau, supervisor of finishes, \Westing 
house Electric Products Company, Mansfield, Ohio, 
ngineering of Chromium Plating. 

(8) §S. T. Lunbeck, Philadelphia Branch, Some 
Experiences with Chromium Plating. 

7 P.M \nnual Banquet. 

rHURSDAY, JUNE 28, 1928 
9:00 A. \l.—Business Session. 
Report of Committees. 
election of Officers. 
Selection of Convention City for 1929. 


Installation of officers. 


rHURSDAY JUNE 28, 1928 


1:30 P. M. 


AFTERNOON, 

Sightseeing Tour of Toronto. 

See the Capitol City of the Province of 
Ontario from a luxurious Toronto 
‘Transportation Commission Motor 
Coach. 

\ Special Program consisting of Card and Theatre 
parties, luncheons and shopping tour has been arranged 
for the ladies; all events for afternoons and evenings. 


EXHIBITORS 
Frederic B. Stevens & Company, Detroit, Michigan. 
National Steel Products Company, Dayton, Ohio 
Canadian Hanson-Van Winkle Company, Toronto, 

(Ontario 

J. B. Ford Company, Wyandotte, Michigan. 
Oakite Products, New York. 
International Chemical Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
\pothecaries Hall Company, Waterbury, Conn. 
THe METAL INpustTRY, New York, N. Y. 
Brass Wortp, New York, N. Y. 
Other exhibits are now under consideration 
Camels are unknown in ‘Toronto. We 


1 have fish, 
chickens, and a few lobsters, but no crabs. 


INTERNATIONAL FELLOWSHIP CLUB 


Due to the trip to Niagara Falls on June 26th, the 
International Fellowship Club luncheon will be held on 
June 27th, at the King Edward Hotel 


MEETING 


EQUIPMENT ASSOCIATION MEETING 


\ meeting of the Metal Finishers Equipment and Ma 
terial \ssociation will be held at 10 A. M. on Monday. 
June 25th at the King Edward Hotel. 





Brass Working in India 


red workers of India, in mud-thatched huts, 
with the crudest of tools many graceful brass and 
vases, bowls and images. 
in types of the ware are produced all over India; 
tion has its own style. Burma leans toward the 
nm of enormous brass figures, cast in foundries 
tterly lacking in equipment. 
s is perhaps the first city of India for the multt- 
excellence of its cast and sculptured images and 
ionial utensils of brass and copper. In Central 
eral cities, the most important of which are 
ikaneer and Indore, are noted for their crafts- 
Jaipur specializes in polished brasses; Bom- 
ed for its work in copper. 
le of Madura and Tranjore is of elaborately in- 
design, with bold form.—NeEw YorK TIMEs. 








Tinning Strengthens Seams in Copper 


The results of tensile tests of lap and flat lock seams 
in copper roofing indicate that neither the direction of 
rolling of the copper nor the kind ot flux used to make 
the seams have any relation to the strength of seams pos 
sible to produce, according to report of the research 
associate of the Copper and Brass Research Association, 
who performed his tests at the Bureau of Standards, 
Washington, D. C. Only minor effects resulted from 
variations in the thickness of the copper or the amount 
of solder applied. ; 

It is stated that pre-tinning the edges of the copper 
sheets, however, resulted in a remarkable increase in the 
strength of flat lock seams. Pre-tinning with tin or with 
solder effective. ‘hree-quarter inch lap 
seams and half-inch flat rock seams, pre-tinned, were 
found to be as strong as copper sheets of 20 gauge. 


was equally 
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Cadmium Plating in Quantity Production 


Its Value as a Protection Against Rust—A Descrip- 
of Methods of 


Analysis of Cadmium Plating Solutions 


tion 
trol 


Plating — Means of 


Con- 


By C. H. LOVEN 


Chemist, The Bassick 


WRITTEN 


um plating in the finishing industry is being 
ten employed as a finish and protective coating 
for automotive and other parts of a like nature. When 
properly applied, it has several times the protective value 
ot either nickel or zinc plating. 


more oO! 


This is true even in cases 
where nickel has been used with a sub-coating of copper 
Cadmium has the advantage of giving a real protection to 
the base metal of steel when applied with one coat, where- 
used with a sul copper to 
qualities 
loes not take as high and bright a finish as 
but it has the added advantage of having the 
lue from a rust resisting standpoint as well 
when buffed \lthough nickel gives the 
protective coating from the 
has a tendency to 
1 tendency to stay white even 
surtace 


as nickel has to be coating of 
vive rust resisting 
Cadmium 


In time 


that has been 


kel plating. It 
t rust protector, 
a sub-coat of 
will be 
barrel 


with a high finish for a con- 


than nickel as 
have to 


handled 


will have 
silvery color 


11 ° 
aS Well as in 


\TING 


which the author 
plants of a large eastern 
| months, has brought 
features and facts which may be of 


avail themselves of this 


periments, 
seveta 


new 


plant 


capacity, with 


consists of 


three 


two 
barrels 


work, from washers and small cup-shaped 
f a thimble, up to fluted pieces, and other 
apes of one-fifth of a square foot surface, has 
with this equipment, the result being all that 
for 
ge net tonnage during this period of test has 
15 tons, per week, 


results 


alone, which 

were not on a small 

but on quantity production 

| 1 in this process were of sheet steel, both 
lled and cold rolled stock, and as a rule each barrel 
-d a different article. In a few cases where one 

irticle was found to have a tendency to pack or nest, it 

was mixed with another article, which would tend to 


stop this nesting 


in this battery 
achieved here 


CLEANING 


Special care was exercised in the cleaning operations to 
insure an absolutely chemically clean surface and to pre- 


Company, 


ESPECIALLY FOR 


Bridgeport, Conn. 
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vent the work from becoming oxidized after the cle 
Operations. 

The work was first immersed in a hot potash so 
and thoroughly agitated up and down as well as 
ways; then washed in running cold water; then d 
and agitated in a dilute muriatic acid bath; rinsed 
in running cold water where it was held until a | 
barrel was ready to be filled up with new work. Thx 
in each rinse or wash was proportioned to give th 
best result. This may deta 


seem an unnecessary 
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EFFECT OF VARIABLES ON CORROSION RES 
many experiments showed the advantage of this 
tion, as with this method, and only then, could 
sistently uniform and first class plate be producé 
out any uneven or spotted pieces appearing when t 
was discharged from the barrel. 


BARREL PLATING 


The time of plating was varied according to the | 
properties of each article. Work which rolled fr 
did not pack or nest, was put through on a time | 
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to 20 minutes. 
tended to pack was given 30 to 40 minutes. 

n some cases it was found that a mixture of two or 
e articles in the same barrel would, to a great extent, 
rcome this tendency to nest or pack, and this was taken 


Flat work, which did not roll readily 


intage of, as far as practical. But it must be clearly 
erstood that it cannot be used in all cases, due to cost 
‘trouble encountered in separating, if of same shape 
size. This is a job for study as money can be made 
lost depending on the use of good judgment in this 
ticular respect. The quickest and easiest way to sepa- 
such work is, of course, slow tumbling through a 
en, using a fine screen in the first section and increas- 
coarser in each succeeding section. The screen 
s must, of course, be so arranged as to separate effec- 
ly only one given article in each section; the number 
sections depending on how many different articles or 
ibinations of articles are to be separated. 
(he rotating speed of the plating barrels is also an 
tant factor to be considered in conjunction with 
plating time, as it has been found that for the same 
en time of plating, a variation of only two or three 
\l. would change the appearance and _ protective 
ue considerably. In one instance an article was plated 
minutes at a speed of 4 R.P.M_ The appearance of 
work was dull, heavy and somewhat uneven. The 
sion test showed a variation of the resistance of 40 
cent to 50 per cent in time of exposure, and in observ- 
single pieces, it was found that certain edges and 
ices had hardly been covered at all. By increasing 
k.P.M. to 6 a much better plate was obtained, and by 
asing the plating time by five minutes, the result was 
better, in fact, perfect, and very even. In another 
i speed of & R.P.M. gave the best results. The 
rent reason for this difference is to be found in the 
of the article. Flat work requires higher speed 
work which is more evenly proportioned in all three 
sions. 
too slow speed is maintained, the resultant plate will 
ull, uneven, and often show spots without any plate 
which generally is blamed on faulty cleaning but 
eally due to the pieces sliding along the side of the 
maintaining the same relative position to each 
rather than getting a tumbling action, which will 
e all surfaces evenly to the current and solution. 
the speed, on the other hand, is too high, the plate 
he very smooth, with a highly burnished appearance, 
vill show a low corrosion resistance value. This may 
oved considerably by the use of long, curved 
which will reach under the bottom of the barrels. 
‘re the highly burnished surface is a necessary part 
customer's requirements, an increase in corrosion 
nce may be obtained by increasing the time, by 
ntil the required coating is obtained. 
of the holes in the barrel should be as large 
sible, considering the strength of the wall as well 
work to be plated. After several trials, the barrels 
this test were all drilled with 5/16” holes, 54” 
to center, and the rows staggered. 
i fact, although not widely appreciated, that in 
plating, an appreciable deposit is obtained on the 
surfaces directly in front of the perforations. 
for this is that the current weakens as the 
the distance, and the deflected current grows 
even more quickly. This led to the assumption 
actual working surface was the surface repre- 
by the perforations. When the use of curved 
and the rolling action within the barrel is taken 
nsideration, the whole submerged surface may as 
regarded as the working surface, against which 
rrent density should be calculated. With this latter 


size 


as0On 
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assumption as a basis, various current densities were ap- 
plied and a careful check was kept on the results. Graphs 
and charts were prepared, and the thickness and corrosion 
resistance of the resultant coating was plotted against the 
total, as well as the unit current density. The appearance 
of the plate, its smoothness and color were also recorded, 
These records were later compared and checked. They 
showed that a current of 650 to 725 amp. on a calculated 
surface of 21 sq. ft. (30-35 amp. sq. ft.) gave a much 
superior coating, both from the standpoint of corrosion 
resistance and looks and smoothness of the surface. The 
voltage was kept at 5 to 6 volts across the bus bars. 
Anode surface was kept at a maximum of 20 sq. ft. and 
checked each week, and replacements made to keep this 
ratio constant. 

Certain articles were plated a second time after assem- 
bly to cover abrasions and tool marks. For that class of 
work a slightly weaker current was used, 20-25 amp. 
per sq. ft. as it was found that the work showed a ten- 
dency to spot and streak if subjected to the same current 
in the second, as in the first plate. The decrease of cur- 
rent cleared this up and the work came out bright and 
clean. 
RINSING 


AND DRYING 


In all instances after the work was removed from the 
solution, it was subjected to a most thorough washing 
and rinsing in two cold waters and one lukewarm water, 
then dried in a heated sawdust dryer. 

Do not use boiling water as it will ruin the brightness 
of the finish and cause streaks and rusty blotches to ap 
pear on the work. 

It is also of material importance to have running water, 
both in the warm and cold rinses, as even a slight con 
tamination of the last rinse water, which is carired into the 
sawdust dryer, will in its turn attack the sawdust and 
through the chemical action of cyanide on sawdust, cause 
spots and streaks to appear. To guard against this, it 
has been found of great advantage to use a 10 per cent 
muriatic dip between the first and second cold water rinse. 
lhe added expense of the muriatic acid dip is more than 
compensated for by the elimination of spoiled work. 

The sawdust must be of the very best. A fairly coarse 
hardwood sawdust is very satisfactory, but even so it 
should be changed often to guard against any dampness 
to avoid spotted work. 


CORROSION RESISTANCE 


\ conscientiously applied sequence of washing, plating 
and drying operations should guarantee a pleasing silvery 
plate which will withstand a salt spray test of at least 50 
to 100 hours’ duration. 

The comparative value of exposure to the weather 
varies with the climate. A cadmium plated piece of work 
exposed to the salt air of the seasoast will withstand 
corrosion a limited number of months (100 hours of salt 
spray equals approximately 250 days in the open air). 
The same piece should stand up an unlimited time in a 
non-salt invested atmosphere. 

\s a general rule the solution is made up of cadmium 
salt in the form of hydrate or oxide, sodium cyanide and 
sodium hydroxide. Some experimenters have tried to im 
prove the bath by the introduction of glue, coffee, con- 
densed milk, cream of tartar, wood pulp, etc. While some 
of these adulterants undoubtedly tend to brighten the 
plate somewhat, they all without exception reduce the 
corrosion resistance materially. A study of the resistance 
of the plated surface was carried on all through in a most 
painstaking manner. Parts were taken out of production 
twice daily and subjected to three tests, i.e., salt spray, 
acetic acid-peroxide and weather exposure. As soon as 
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he surface the part was removed and 
ited and recorded on graphs. 
ir such extensive tests was to try to estab- 
ive chart, giving the proportionate values 
also to be to what change, if 
about by changes in current density, 
ariation of formula. 
is especially valuable as 
plate. The foreman can, 
determine the 
such manner 


able see 
, or \ 
peroxide test 
minutes, resistance 
the deposit and in correct any 
it once 
eht think that with a fairly reliable test, such 
l-peroxide test, it would not be necessary to 
two, but the fact is that they will both give 
valuable information, especially if a con- 
inuous record is kept of time and conditions. Irregular 
haped work, especially with corners and deep depressions, 
very tricky to plate at first so that it will withstand the 
test successfully, but with the information given by previ- 


record a very simple matter to correct such de- 


| | 
ai and 


lel, 
( 


tor 


Ous 
hncvencies 


LUTIONS CLEAN 


solutions, but more when there is 
vanide present, it should be borne in 
that sludge or “mud” forms very quickly. The 
the dust in the air, and any foreign 
ht into the solution in one way or another, 
sediment in the solution which, due to the 
present. 


S( 
1 
onside ral 


in the h, ls, 


harre ever | his causes a 


resistance to the 


s. is 
h increases the 


] 


whi 
a poor deposit 
fetched, but it is a proved fact that if 
mula are run side by 
othe onthly, in a few months’ 
le to turn out work at a profit 
of the plate caused by the 
while the 
\ very good 


side, one 


1 


matte! pre sent, 


<cellent plate 


to use a tall cvlinder of 
olution a 


to permit 


nd let stand ovet 
all sediment to 
cc oOo} 


the sé ttlement 


In sediment ; 
insure that 
volume exceeding 5 
al 
long 
d 


per 
hitered once 


ra time consistently 
ivs turns out a black, 
this is generally due to 
due to a cheap gerade oO! 
matter such copper 01 
the hydroxide, forms cupric 


within 
lookinye’ dep 


his 


ontain 


lew 
sit, 
may be 
tore as 
combining with 


(OH ) 


a dark streaky plate. 


ide ( which deposits with the cadmium 
athode as In any plating 
1 cadmium bath, there will soon accumulate 
‘The cost 
$1 per pound, this 
and as a consequence it 1s sent to 
lf due care 1s 


room, usinyYy 


a quantity of ends and short pieces of anodes 


| SIC 1S 


Oo } to 


node being around l 


valu ible to rap, l 
remelted and used over 
clean pot and fresh sand this will be satis- 
factory, should any be mixed with the 
cadmium, there will be trouble 
If content 

over the maximum allowed by the formula, the appear- 
ance of the plate will be grayish black and fairly even. 
[his is generally due to potash being carried over trom 
the cleaner, through the rinse and into the solution. It 
is therefore of great importance that the rinsing operation 
should | thorough, in running water. 

for this, as well as the contamination with 


the foundry to be 


taken to 


use a 


but impurities 


the hydroxide has increased considerably 


e very 


Che reme 
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+ 


copper, 18 to 


py boil down the solution to about % of 
volume, filter the clear solution from the mud and ck 
the tank out thoroughly. Then return the clear soluti 
which in the meantime should titrated to 
contents, and add the necessary amounts 
and cadmium salts if necessary. 


be detern 


of 


its sodi 


( vanice 


MAINTAINING THEI 


SOLU TI 


\s a general rule there will be very little call for 
addition of cadmium salts as the solution maintains it 
by anode corrosion and has in some cases increased 
content considerably. [ 
limits of the formula, a corresponding increase of tot 


cvanide must be made. 


In case of an increase beyond 


kept 


and free This cannot be | 
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EFFECT OF VARIABLES ON RESIS 


CORROSION 


however, and in order to stop the increase, steel 
substituted for of the cadmium 
[his gives to the solution the same total current and 
rent density, but withholds cadmium in a degree « 
sponding to the percentage of steel anodes used 

j old cold rolled 


from shafting hav. 
maintained in one solution for nearly a year without sl 


1 


may be some 


an 


anodes made 
Ing any corrosion or causing trouble in solution, and 
cadmium content has, during this time, remained 
stant, very nearly the variation the pet 
being less than one-half ounce per The cor 
amount of steel anodes to keep the cadmium co 
balanced must of course be found by trial. 


OT SO, 


over 
allon. 


~ © 


[he most satisfactory way of maintaining the solu 
at its highest point of efficiency is, of course, 
chemical control and analysis. With a big unit, su 
the aforementioned, where the tonnage plated is 
great as compared to the volume of solution, ana 
should be made weekly, or oftener. The methods 
quite simple and do not require an expert chemist to « 
them through, and the accuracy is close enough fi 
practical purposes. A couple of beakers and Erlenn 


thi 
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100cc volumetric flask, a 


s, three 50cc burettes, a 
plate and a few suitable bottles for the reagents are 


that is required for the analysis. A small hood to 
carry off the fumes will also be needed to protect the 


rator. 


RMINATION OF CADMIUM AS 


IN SOLUTION 


METALLIC CADMIUM 


‘ipette LO ce of solution into a 500 cc Erlenmeyer 
\dd 10 cc water (distilled) and 5 ce sulphuric 
wid and boil the solution until all cyanide is decomposed 
evaporated. This must be done under the hood as 
cyanide fumes are dangerous. 
\Vhen the cyanide is driven off a thick smoke of SOs 
sulphurous acid forms. Now remove from flame and 
(still under hood). Dilute the solution to 250 cc 
and bring to a boil. Add 15 grams of sodium acetate 
stals and titrate with a solution of 44.0 gr./L potas- 
uum ferro-cvanide until a drop of the solution gives a 
red color when mixed with a drop of uranium acetate on 
spot plate. One ce of potassium ferro-cyanide (44.0 
(.) equals 0.0157 grams CdOH. 
rhen if 10 cc K,Fe (CN), were 
solution the cadium content per liter 


ie 


let COL y] 


used to titrate the 
in the solution will 


10 x 0.0121 x 100 = 12.1 gr./L Cd 
or = 138 7 CdO 
or == )57 a CdOH 


To express ounces / gallons multiply by 0.134. 
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DETERMINATION OF TOTAL CYANIDI 


Pipette 5 cc plating solution into 100 ce volumetric 
flask, dilute to the mark with distilled water, and pipette 
a 25 cc aliquot into a 300 cc Erlenmeyer flask. Add 50 cc 
water, 5 cc 10% solution of sodium hydroxide and a few 
drops of potassium iodide. Titrate with standard (17.0 
gr.L) silver nitrate solution until the solution turns faintly 
milky. 

l cc Ag NOs (17.0 gr./L) 0.0098 gram NaCN 
If 10 cc Ag NOs were used the total cyanide as NaCN 


rill be — 
will be 10 x 0.0098 x 800 = 784 gr./L NaCN 
78.4 x 134 = 10.5 oz./gal. NaCN 


DETERMINATION OF TOTAL ALKALI 


Pipette a 25 ce aliquot from the diluted solution in 
volumetric flask, which was made up for the cyanide 
determination, into a 300 cc Erlenmeyer flask and add 
100 cc water. Add from burette ‘4 of the amount K, Fe 
(CN), used in cadmium determination and the same 
amount of silver nitrate solution used for cyanide deter- 
mination. Now titrate with N/5 hydrochloric acid solu- 
tion (17 ce of 37% acid per L) using 6 drops of phe- 
nolphatelein as indicator. The end point is reached when 
the color changed from red to faint pink. 

1 cc N/5 HCl = 0.008 Na OH 
If 5 cc N/5 HC1 were used the total alkali will be 
5 x 800 x 0.008 = 32.0 ger./L. NaOH 
or 32.0 x 134 = 4.288 oz./gal. Na OH 





Tinning [ron Castings 


().—We have a number of iron castings which need to 
be tinned. Would you suggest that we deposit the tin by 
plating, or use a hot dipping process? Any information 

i can give will be appreciated. 

\.—The hot dip process is suitable for this work. It is 
performed as follows: 

astings must be thoroughly clean and free from oxide 
sand. Sandblasting should be employed to take all 
purities off the surface, after which the castings should 
immersed for one to two hours in a pickle composed 
(one part hydrofluoric acid and four parts water. When 
removing, see that they are entirely free from scale and 
sand. A wire brush may be used to remove any scale or 
| that remains. Castings should then be placed in 
can, hot water until they are dipped. 
‘or a flux use four parts of a saturated solution of sal 
noniac in water and one part hydrochloric acid. After 
ing the castings, immerse them in molten tin, which 


should be kept at a high enough temperature to bring the 
castings up to the heat of the tin without letting the tin 
cool off, but not hot enough for the tin to oxidize. In 


words, see that the tin remains perfectly fluid after 
‘ting is immersed in it. A sprinkling of pulverized 
mmoniac may be kept on the surface of the molten 
r a little tallow or palm oil may be used, to clear the 
e and make the tin work stand out more clearly. 
perators dip in hot palm oil or tallow at a tempera- 
hove that of the molten tin, for the purpose of drain- 

e excess and imparting a smooth, bright surface. 
soon as the tin coating has chilled, or set, the casting 
be washed in hot sal-soda water and dried in saw 


ther method of tinning iron castings is to immerse 
stings in the following: 1% ‘salts of tin, 5% sulpho- 

‘acid, 94% water. When immersed in this solu- 
casting is at once covered with an adherent coat- 








ing of tin which can afterward be polished by means of 
rotating wire brushes.—P. W. BLarr. 


Sandy Castings 

().—We are experiencing difficulty similar to that re- 
ferred to in Problem 3736. The writer is forwarding 
under separate cover a sample casting showing hard 
specks which develop when the metal is buffed. These 
castings look good as they come from the sand, and the 
specks*do not show until the metal is buffed, 

This metal is copper 74, tin 3, lead 7, zinc 16. The 
trouble persists even when the electrolytic copper and all 
new metal is used. It is present to a lesser extent in red 
metal of 82 per cent copper. Our standard practice melts 
80 per cent cocks and faucets scrap and 20 per cent new 
metal, together with our returned gates and castings, in an 
electric furnace, poured at 2100 deg. F. Molds are made 
from Albany No. 0 and No. 1 sand. These castings are 
gated as indicated by the notch filed on the bonnet and 
eight castings are on a gate. 

These specks are all found on the drag side of the 
castings, except, in a very few instances like the sample, 
where it shows on both sides. It never occurs on the 
cope side alone. The polishing operation consists of 
roughing out on No. 80 emery, fined on No. 120 emery, 
greased on No. 150 emery, buffed and colored. 

A.—On examination of sample casting under the glass 
we find what appears to be sand. We could tell much bet- 
ter if you would send us a rough casting just as it leaves 
the mold. 

We feel, however, this trouble is due to fine sand wash- 
ing and we are also of the opinion you would overcome 
this difficulty by half No. 2 Albany sand and half No. 1 
Albany as yellow brass is a light metal and produces a 
lot of gas that is rather hard to get through the sand if 
too fine: hence the sand washes. We suggest you open 
up your sand in the above way and you will find less trou- 
ble from that source.—W. ' REARDON, 
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(ut il] the mass of articles, technical papers and — platinum—a finish that lends itself equally well-to mass 
mversation about chromium plating, one thing stands ness or filigree—chromium plate bids fair to swee] 
ind that is that chromium plating is bringing back before it on its rise to popularity. It 1s bringing witl 
re be y of metal design popular years ago, but im- new designs in plumbing fixtures. It is also influenci 
tical then because of the difficulty in keeping it clean the use of color in the bathroom and helping to dress 
ul bright and polished lodav. for instance, we have _ the kitchen. 
mbing fixture with massive octagonal and hexagonal (Of course we have not yet solved all the mysteries 
nclle cutcheons, nozzles and shower heads. They are rounding chromium plating, But compared with tw 
cet but in a sense only a revival of the fixtures of three vears ago we can certainly point to progress, | 
( aug he it that time, while not as heavy as the in the quality of the plate and kinds of work to whicl 
esigns tod vere finished in nickel and after a while late can be applied 
lost their brightness. China came in and supplanted them ()ne of the most successful concerns in the applicat 
It ( ept clean and always looked sanitary. How chromium plating is the Speakman Company, of ' 
er, china ot lend itself to real beauty of design, mington, Delaware. The writer, knowing perso 
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where | would begin,” said James Fraser, Works 
ger and Superintendent of the Speakman Com- 
s plant in Wilmington, Delaware. 

e have grown up with chromium plating,” continued 
“Why,” he said, “we have plated in every- 
from a five-gallon crock to our present tanks holding 
inds of gallons of solution and capable of turning 
ns of chromium-plated showers and fixtures every 
irs.” 

you run your plant on a twenty-four hour basis?” 
|. “No, but we have done practically that at times. 
with our extra tanks at work we can keep even with 
s for chromium-plated products by working three 

a week.” 
yas impatient to get the reason why Speakman 
ium plate was causing so much comment. I knew 
stance that a General Electric engineer said recently 
1¢ Speakman chromium plating was the finest he had 
een. He commented on its lack of blueness, usually 
ted with chromium plating. 


” 


raser. 


here's no secret about that any mcre than there are 
to anv other kind of plating,” said Mr. Fraser. 
und that our platers used to nickel-plating had to 
their plating all over again. Our license with the 
ium Corporation of America gave us in a general 
information necessary to plate successfully, and 
is more than we could do before, even though we 
tudied the problem from what we considered all 
()f course our big problem was, and _ possibly 
will be, the lack of throwing power; getting the 
recesses, for instance. The answer to that 1s 
ht anode selection plus a knowledge of the necessary 
and minimum temperature of the solution. 
here was the balancing effect between temperature, 
ind amperage. When this was all plain to us, 
through experiments, our problems started to dis- 
We still had failures but we found that these 
isually due to the location of the piece in the tank 
position of one piece in relation to another, 
had to invest hundreds of dollars in special racks 
itive sizes and shapes offered separate problems. 
e always watched for the gassing effect which 
iately stops the plating. Pipes we found were par- 
hard to plate. Valve handles with four tips were 
em. The tip plated easily but the farther we went 
wards the stem the less plating was apparent. 
und out how to overcome this and now we seldom 
trouble with handles. 


um 


ecently watched two platers at work at our tanks 


as a man experienced in chromium work, The 
was familiar with all tvpes of plating except 
im. The experienced man strung up his work in 


- and gave the wire an almost imperceptible twitch. 
her man strung up the same amount of work and 
vive it the twitch. The result of this little trick 
e thumb and forefinger was apparent in the work. 
eces were chromium-plated but the color and depth 
perienced plater’s work was apparent. 
tricks like these that make good chromium plat- 
ist hanging a piece of work in a tank as in some 
cesses of plating means nothing. It is ingenuity 
es success in chromium plating. I have known 
ood at chromium plating to stop a piece from 
issed by turning the piece a certain way. He 
is out however only after he had had many a 


people compare chromium plating, mentally at 
the case-hardening of steel. This is all wrong. 
im plate is only as hard as the metal that supports 
tch chromium plate with a pin for instance and 
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you are indenting the metal under the chromium. The 
chromium plate left without support at this point shows 
the mark of the pin scratch. This is not to be wondered 
at tor a hair is .004 thick and average chromium plate is 
one tenth of this. 
_ “The preparation of the parts before plating is very 
important in good chromium plating. This and the se 
lecting of the parts to be plated at one time represent 75 
per cent of the secret of good plating. Porous castings 
are to be shunned if you are trying for good chromium 
plating. We found also that parts which would pass 
easily for nickel plating would not be acceptable for 
chromium plating. This is because chromium plating 
magnifies scratches and imperfections. 

“The blue cast usually found in chromium is absent in 








X 











FI NEW TYPES OF FIXTURES, CHROMIUM PLATED 
There is no great secret how 
We found that by balancing all factors, 
temperature, amperage, density and number of 
being plated at one time, the blue was almost entirely 
eliminated. 


Speakman chromium plate. 
this is done 


pieces 


“Our men in the preparation of work to be chromium 
plated always wear gloves. Some of the things which 
they have learned are naturally However, they 
found that they have to ‘baby the work.’ They know the 
thickness of the wire necessary for each piece to be plated. 
Work must not be shadowed by this wire. The plating of 
chain with all of its links is quite a trick but we can now 
do 11 perfectly. 


“Some 


secrets. 


one asked me how hard chromium is, We an 
swered this by showing this man a shower head which 
was buffed hard for 30 minutes, until it practically used 
up the buffing wheel and it never wore any part of the 
chromium, had another experience it 
chromium-plated ware. The plant of one of our cus 
tomers, bailey-larrell Manufacturing Company, at Hunt 
ington, W. Va., was visited by a fire. We were advised 
that after the fire all chromium-plated ware was as good 
as new while nickel and other finishes were tarnished.” 


Recently we 


Plumbers’ Brasswork a New Industry 
Whereas the 
arts, the manufacture of brass products for plumb 
ing 1s a very new industrv, according to C 

and Company, 


working of brass is one of the world’s 
oldest 
J. Chapman, 
London, England, 
before a technical organization in 
Britain is the Ironmonger, London. Mr 
Chapman said there was some evidence that the Chinese 
made brass three thousand years ago, although the date 
was speculative, but that the making of brass water-cocks 
as a separate trade was little more than 170 years old 
Cocks of a kind had been used for hundreds of years 
Indeed, the plug cock had been very little improved since 
it was first introduced 2,000 years ago. The screw-down 
valve developed about 1840 to 1850, and since that time 
the valve had very little changed, although a few refine 
ments had been added. ‘Today we are going in for design 
and efficiency, and the producer will have to educate the 
consumer to look for beauty as well as efficiency. 


of Edward Barber 


whose recent address 


reported in 
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By CHARLES H. ELDRIDGE 


Installation Engineer, General Chromium Corporation, Detroit, Mich. 


WRITTEN ESPECIALLY 


INTRODUCTION 


Very often information about polishing of metal sur 
chromium plating is promised by the title 
When we 
read such an article we turn away with disappointment 
We are again told that the process is difficult, but no 
constructive directions are given to overcome our diff- 
culties 

We hope in the following paragraphs to give some 
information on this difficult subject that will be of prac 
tical use These methods have been tried out in the 
Detroit plant of the General Chromium Corporation, and 
in the plants of many of their licensees. 

[f some of the steps seem unnecessary to prepare work 
on a production scale, remember that directions such as 
these must be complete enough to prepare high class job 
work as well, and that the polishing room foreman must 
use his judgment as to what steps to omit. 


} 
laces betore 


f an article appearing in the technical press. 


POLISHING AND BUFFING 


Due to the special properties of chromium plate the 
art of polishing and buffing metal surfaces before chro 
mium plating has called for the development of special 
technique The chief factor in the increased 
chrome plate over nickel plate is due to the fact that the 
metal surface before chrome plate must be almost perfect 
Such a jewelry job (and the phrase is often 
used) costs money. In no other line of electroplating is 
the magnifying glass so often called into use. 

Chromium plate will not flow as do softer deposits, and 
cannot be depended upon to cover up polishing marks. 
In fact chromium plate will not only exactly reproduce 
all the underlying polishing marks and scratches but will 
even magnify them. A polished surface of nickel or cop- 
per plate that appears faultless before chromium plating 
will show up filled with polishing marks, seams, pits, etc., 
after being chromium plated. In fact a very important 
use of chromium plate, that of covering engraving plates, 
depends upon this property of chromium plate to repro- 
duce exactly with great fidelity and added sharpness, the 
fine details of the engraving. Pits, sand holes, 
and such defects that nickel or copper plate will cover 
must be completely polished out before chrome plating. 

We will below such important subjects as 
speed of lathes, buffing preparations, chrome buffing and 
the preparation of special metals such as steel, brass, 
nickel and copper plated surfaces, die cast metal, german 


cost of 


in its finish 


seams, 


discuss 


silver, et 


SPEED OF LATHES 


lhe recommended speed of lathes is given below: 
1200-1800 R.P.M. 
1800-2200 - 
2200-2700 
2700-3000 


Grinding ....from 
Polishing 7 
Bufting 

Chromium 


Buffing... 


[he speed factor is important. A high speed combined 
with a light will give the highest finish. In 
chromium buffing especially, that is im the final coloring 
chromium plated surface, it is impossible to buff a 


pressut! e 


ota 
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flat surface at slow speed. Without high speed, the 


face will show fine scratches or buff marks. 


POLISHING OF STEEI 

Since the widest application of chromium plating s 
to be on automobile hardware, chiefly steel, and on 
plumbing fixtures, 


1Ss 
the preparation of these and simi! 
surfaces will be discussed in detail. A high finish chr 
mium plate directly on steel is but seldom used. Most 
preparations of steel is for subsequent copper and nickel 
before the chrome. 


plate 


PRESSED STEEL 


On steel the preparation differs but little. 
on pressed 


For inst ince 
steel, such as radiator shells, the following is 
recommended for a very high class finish: 
(a) Rough out on a rag wheel with No. 120 emery 
(b) Use No, 140 emery on a greased rag wheel. 
(c) Use No. 160 emery on a greased sheepskin whe 
(d} Use No. 180 emery on a greased sheepskin whee! 
(e) Finish on a tampico brush with No. 180 e1 
cake. 
lor a production job a two wheel finish with No. 140 
and No, 180 emery on sheepskin wheels may be used 


ROUGH CAST OR FORGED STEEL 


(On rough steel, such as used for bumpers, forgings, or 
castings use the above method, with the exception that 
coarser emery must be used for roughing out. A series 
starting with No. 36 emery, ranging to No. 60, No. 0 
or No. 100 is recommended. A production job may need 
only two grades such as No. 60 and No. 120. 

Iron and cast iron is prepared as above, althoug! 
some cases grinding is necessary before the polishi 
operation. Steel surfaces prepared as above are ready { 
copper plating, or for a duplex copper nickel or nic! 
copper—nickel plating before chromium plating. — | 
following paragraph is given the polishing schedule tor 
nickel plated brass before the chromium plating. A si 
lar operation is used to prepare nickel or copper p! 
steel 


BRASS 


CASTINGS 

The preparation of cast brass for chromium plat 
similar to a high class preparation before nickel p‘ating 
before chrome plating, however, more reliance must | 
given to a fine emery finish, and less to a cutting 
and buffing operation. Pits, seams, sand holes, et 
cast brass will drag out if buffing is overdone, a1 
final chromium plated surface will not please. Pr: S 
nickel plating of brass will not cover imperfectior 
trary to general expectations. 

lhe following operations have been found to giv 


results : 
(a) Rough out with No. 80 emery, using a felt or 13 
wheel. 


(b) Use No. 120 emery on a felt or rag wheel. 
(c) Use No. 150 emery on a greased felt or she 
wheel. 


(d) Finish with No. 180 emery flour or greas 
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el. For a production job the No. 80 and No. 180 
ry may be omitted. 

Cut down using a sewed buff with tripoli as an 
sive. 
)} Color buff on a soft linen buff, using a high grade 
na lime or other white finishing compound. 


NICKEL AND COPPER PLATED SURFACES 


he buffing of brass and steel after being nickel plated, 
hefore being chromium plated must be of the highest 
ty. A soft linen buff is used as a rule and such a 
is to be as small as the nature of the work will per- 
The minimum of nickel plate is to be removed at 
same time a very bright lustre is necessary. The sur- 
before chrome plating must be as free from imperfec- 
s as possible, and to be free of all buff marks, com- 
tion, and leave-off marks. 
such a perfect surface calls for an extra operation 
| color buffing and a flannel buff is used with Vienna 
as an abrasive. 
ypper plated surfaces are treated in much the same 
vay as nickeled surfaces. The copper plate must be of 
‘ent thickness to stand a good cutting down opera- 
with a combination of tripoli or “White Diamond.” 
have found Steven's “Double Duty” compound to be 
ly satisfactory. <A color buffing must follow. 


CAST METAL, WHITE METAL (GERMAN SILVER) 


he following methods may be re- 


or such metals, t 
led as standard: 

) Starting with the rough casting, according to its 
ition, use the following series of emery, viz.: No. 
No. 160, No. 180 to No. 200 flour emery. Use a 
epskin wheel or a felt wheel. The former is preferred. 
grease freely on all wheels. 

Buff lightly on sewed buffs, using a greasy com- 

tion such as “White Diamond” or tripolli. 
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(c) Color buff on a soft linen buff using ‘White 
Finish” or “Acme” Vienna lime. In some cases Vienna 
lime dipped in kerosene will give to the above metals a 
high finish otherwise not obtainable. 


CHROME BUFFING 


Unless the chromium plated article comes from the 
plating bath with a perfect finish, it is necessary to buff 
the chromium. (Often it is desirable to chrome buff all 
plated articles to give an otherwise unattainable life or 
“snap. This process is called chrome buffing or coloring 

Chromium plate is unfamiliar to most buffers, and a 
humiliating (from the workman's viewpoint) educational 
stage must be gone through. A good operator will in a 
short time become skillful at this class of work. ‘This is 
quite important, as a large percentage of success in 
chromium plating depends on the buffer. 

For chrome buffing the lathe should run at a speed from 
2,700 to 3.000 revolutions per minute. A hard sewed 
huff is recommended, although in some cases a soft linen 
buff is advised. 

\s an abrasive, green chromic acid compound has been 
found to be most useful. It can also be used to cut down 
burned edges and corners. Green compound is very hard 
to remove from threads, depressions, etc., and leaves the 
work in an unsightly condition. On smooth surfaces that 
will wipe off readily, such as radiator shells and bumpers, 
green composition is hard to beat. A hot strong solution 
of whale oil soap (6 0z. per gal.) will readily loosen green 
compounds from corners and 
electro-cleaners will not loosen it. 


depressions. = Ordinary 


For irregular work such as plumbing fixtures, a brown 


chromium oxide has been found most usetul Such a 
compound wipes out easily. Some white compounds 
made of levigated alumina are on the market but no 


brand has made a lasting success. 





A Note on Copper Welding 


By JAMES SILBERSTEIN, Ph.D. 


Metallurgical Engineer 


WRITTEN ESPECIALLY 


he oxy-acetylene welding of copper does not receive 
recognition and application which it merits. The rea- 
for this can be traced to past failures and uncertain 
sults which have now been thoroughly investigated and 
causes of which have been determined. On the other 
|, the brazing of copper is so firmly entrenched as a 
ethod of joining that it is only with great difficulty that 
superior method of welding by the acetylene process 
lisplace the older method. 
ny welders attempt to weld copper by similar meth- 
to those used for welding steel and obtain very poor 
ts. Hence the necessity for grasping the essential 
ique required for obtaining sound welds. Copper 
excellent conductor of heat. It is therefore neces- 
concentrate the welding flame on the smallest area 
le, otherwise too much copper will melt away. It 
however, also been established that copper welds 
with the correct procedure fail close to the weld, 
he cause for this has been found to be the oxygen 
nt of the copper. The reducing gases of the weld- 


ime combine with the oxygen of the copper, and 
ult is a weakening of the grain structure, resulting 
tieness. 

per which is completely deoxidized is not rendered 
Such 





on welding with the oxy-acetylene flame. 
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copper as may be termed “‘weldable” is a commercial prod 
uct and is available in the form of sheets, tubes and pipes. 
The necessity for using deoxidized copper only applies to 
work in which the welded joints are.te be worked or sub- 
mitted to considerable stresses in service, which is most 
general in coppersmithing. In certain classes of work 
where the joints are not to be worked in any way and no 
stresses need to be withstood, particularly bending stresses, 
the ordinary grades of commercial copper can be used 
without objection. 


Measuring pH Values 


In the May issue of THE Metat InNpustry on page 
214, there was a report of a paper on pH Determination, 
delivered by K. Pitschner, chief chemist in the research 
department of the American Chain Company, Bridgeport, 
Conn. It was stated in this report that the discrepancy 
between the results of the colorimetric method and the 
electrometric method of determining pH suggested that 
further study in this field is necessary in order to improve 
the methods of determination. 
in measuring 


The difference observed 
one solution by both methods was stated as 
being in some cases .05. This was incorrect and should 
have been .5 to .6 
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Nickel Plating Practice in Cuba 


\ Report of a Visit to Cuban Plat- 


ing Plants by an American Plater 


By E. G. LOVERING 


WRITTEN ESPECIALLY FOR 


fhe American plater visiting Havana, Cuba, cannot 
help noticu the large number of American automobiles 
runnit d the streets \nd as some of the streets 
ire verv narrow. one must walk single file or Indian 
fashion on the side walk, and watch his step as the auto- 
nobile him in close proximity, His trained and 


and sees something 
rust on the plated 
vervwhere and finds it on 
bumper radiators and trimmings 
Phe bumpet rs are the worst ot all the 
vered with rust spots, so with a sort 
asks himself 


however, observes 


that make him sit up and take notice 
part lle lool iround him « 
hars. 


| ven new 


if guilty conscience the protessional plate 
vhv it is so pronounced hers 
finds out thi 


and that 


it Cuba is practically sur 
the ocean or oulf 
ontinual salt the air, which 
good and bad deposits.. They must 
test here. 
So we get to thinking, “Is there any electroplating being 
’ Getting in touch with a Spanish 
him we want 
means, nickel 


rounded | ilt water along 
spray in 
ertainly shows up the 
inated the aerated salt spray 
tValla 
10 speaks English we tell 
it the “Niquelados” which 
plate \Ve find there are several places doing plating 
lhe first place visited was “J. Garcia and Hno. Fabrica 
Dye Articulos De Metal.’ manufacturers of articles of 
is concern manufacturers percolators, cuspidors, 
spinnings, cooler covet travs and articles of 
Monel metal. Their plating is in nickel, copper and silver 
ind they employ about 10 men in their plating, polishing 


department which are all in one room. We 


pots, 


and spinning 


vill describe the plating process later on as it was the same 


in all places visited 

We next visited the shop of A. T, Rebis who does a 
large business in guns, razors, antiques, silver and hard 
ware, and has a large store in front of the shop. In fact, 


ill the places where plating is done have large retail stores 
in front, which are quite elaborate. Francisco Frella, the 
pp! us cordially and with the help of our in 
terpreter he explained to us that the firm did not manu- 


alter, received 


facture anything, being importers of French, Italian and 
(serman articles of metal. Their plating consists of repair 
and gweneral job work taken in at the store; razors to be 


chandeliers, guns, revolvers, 

and he gave us a detailed 
The knife 
mechanical 
They were 


knives, 
hardware, etc 
the work was handled. 
machinery is the only 
is all hand work 


eround and honed, 


chafing dishes 
description of the way 
and razor grinding 


equipment used, The rest 
polishing revolvers by hand 

lhe next and last place visited, as our time was limited, 
was the store and shop of Casa Kuroki “Taller De Apilar 
Niquelar Armeria \ which means a whole lot 
\lr. Kuroki was very enthusiastic when it was explained 
and wanted. Right off 
wanted to know all about chromium and asked 
lle seemed to be a live wire 
roe Metrar [INDUSTRY 


(srabados”’ 


to him who we were what we 


the bat he 
us all kinds of questions 


interested in 


and was verv much 
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His store carries a general lin 
razors, shears, etc., and rent 
business. He is the largest job plate 
Havana and most of the automobile parts are replated 
his shop. 


had with me. 
knives, 


that | 
utlery does a 
job plating 


hey were running through bumper bars wl 
we went into the shop, but there was the general lin 
job plating lving around the shop, which the men w 
polishing or buffing. He didn’t have as mi 
larve work around as we saw in Ed. Musick’s shop 
us which we visited on our way down here. 1 
bumper bars and other steel parts are polished down 1 
very fine finish, four and five polishing wheel operatio: 
hey are then cleaned in a hot potash cleaner wit! 
hand brush. They haven’t been educated to the elect 
cleaner, as yet; still using the old process of scour 
with pumice stone and a hand brush. They are tl 
flashed in a cyanide copper and transferred to the 
copper bath and run for 20 minutes at 2 volts, taken 
and rinsed and brushed over with fine pumice stone 
water and without buffing put into the nickel bath 
one and a halt hours. The brass parts are plated 
hour, 

| told him that in the States, they were using hig! 
current densities and would do the job in half that tir 
and he replied in Spanish, well may be that is why 
get so many parts to do over. His nickel stands up 
they don’t have to put oil on it as they do on the Ameri 
nickel when the air is full of sea water. 

ut now the cars are coming in with chromium. \ 
be they will stand up better. He said it gets quite 
in Havana in the summer months and the heat opens 
the pores of the metal and the salt air does the rest to 1 
steel parts. We believe in polishing the base metal d 
to as fine a surface as we can get closing up all the p 
before we put on any plate. We find they stand 
much better if we don’t neglect the grinding and polis! 
previous to plating. This is a point that the Amer 
plater operating with high speed methods might well h 
in mind. 

lhe Cuban takes great pride in keeping his car Ico! 
spick and span and when it don’t look shiny and bri 
he has it refinished. 

The water rinse tanks are all made of cement, as w 
has to be shipped in from the States and cement is che 
The acid copper and nickel tank was lined with tile 


working, 


thick. The silver and gold tanks were porcelat 
enameled. 
The tanks are all covered with a wood covet 


a hinge and pulled up with a rope and pulley and let ¢ 
after the load is in the tank plating as the polishing 1 
work shop and plating room are all in one. 

Mr. Koroki was very much interested in the Ame 
Klectroplaters Society and would like to get some wu} 
date catalogues of plating supplies. I carried off a 
pocket knife from his shop as a souvenir and present 
his compliments. 
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\ith the increasing use of aluminum in recent years 


re has been an ever growing demand for methods of 
ng on it. Many such methods have appeared in 
literature, but few of them have met with commercial 
The difficulty with most of these processes has 
that, while the deposits have an excellent superficial 
arance when new, they blister and peel after short 
ce in the presence of moisture. Another difficulty 
risen from the disregard of the composition of the 
being coated. This, no doubt, has resulted from 
popular use of the term ‘“‘aluminum” to designate the 
as well as the commercially pure metal. Yet it 
hardly be expected that one method of plating 
iid give equally good results for the commercially 
re metal and also for alloys containing large amounts 
ither copper or silicon. Another factor which has 
generally overlooked is the condition of the metal 
lating on the strong alloys. These alloys show differ- 
legrees of inherent corrosion resistance, depending 
whether the metal is annealed, hard rolled, or heat 
o make a broad study of electroplating on aluminum 
its alloys the Aluminum Company of America estab- 
hed an industrial fellowship at Mellon Institute of In- 
trial Research in 1925, A summary of the results of 
research follows. The writer indebted to Dr. 
Vard Tillotson, assistant director of Mellon Institute, 
to Dr. Francis C. Frary,. research director of the 


ess 


is 


the progress of the experimental work. 
PRINCIPLES INVOLVED 
Some of the reasons advanced in the literature for the 
ulty in plating on aluminum are as follows: 
Presence of an oxide coating on the metal. 
ligh position of aluminum in the electromotive series. 


of 
the aluminum 


’resence gas, 


such as hydrogen, either in the electroplate 
iilure of the aluminum to alloy with the coating metal 
\ttack of the aluminum by acids or bases in the electrolyte. 
\ction of impurities in the aluminum. 

Presence of pin holes in the coat that allow subsequent 
hfference in coefficients of expansion of aluminum and the 
metal. 


resence of chemicals from the solution in the pores of the 


Tension in the coating metal. 


analogy with other examples of electroplating 
are successful, most of these explanations lose 
Two of them, however, cannot be so readily 
irded. These are the oxide film and the high posi- 
t aluminum in the electromotive series. 
oxides at the surface must be removed in plating 
metal if the coating is to adhere. Aluminum has 
ter tendency to form an oxide coating than most 
netals which are plated. As a result it is not sur- 
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prising that the failure of deposits to adhere to it is often 
ascribed to this oxide film on the surface. 

The second difficulty, the high position of aluminum 
in the electromotive series, introduces two possible prob- 
lems in plating. It may cause deposition of a non- 
adherent metal layer at the start of plating and thus 
prevent the deposit from adhering, or, when plated with 
a metal tar below aluminum in the electromotive series, 
may accelerate corrosion so much as to make the product 
worthless. This deposition by immersion would be 
similar to the action on zinc, as has been considered by 
M. R. Thompson.’ Aluminum presents the same problem 
but to a less extent because of its passivity. 


ALLOYS CONSIDERED 


\ group of the most commonly used aluminum alloys 
was selected for tests of plating methods. These alloys 
are based on commercially pure aluminum, which contains 
99.0 to 99.4 per cent of aluminum, the remainder con 
sisting mainly of iron, silicon, and copper introduced in 
the production of the metal. The metal this com 
position is termed 2 S$. The composition of the alloys 
tested is given in Table I. 


of 


TABLE I—PERCENTAGE 


ALUMINUM 


ADDITIONS 
FORM 


TO COMMERCIAI 
ALLOYS 


obtained in different conditions which 
These conditions are indicated by symbols, as O, 
H, strain hardened after rolling. W, heat treated 
and quenched to T, heat treated, quenched and 
aged to develop the maximum strength. 


The strong alloys may be 
affect the plating 
soft annealed 
improve strength 


Alloy Cu Mn Si Ni Me Zn) 
i 1.25 
Strong Alloys 
17S 4.0 0.5 0.5 ' 
25S 4.5 0.8 0.8 
51S 1.0 0.6 
Die Cast ngs 
13 12.5 20 
73 3.0 x0 20 
3 2.0 3.0 2.0 
85 4.0 5.0 “s 2.0 
93 40 2.0 4.0 2.0 
Sand Castings 
47 13.5 e. 
112 8.0 1.9 
195 4.5 0.08 


Among the sand-casting alloys, 47 has been modified with me 
tallic sodium, and 195 has been subjected to the 
treatment. 


regular heat 


TESTING OF DEPOSITS 


Adhesion. Adhesion is tested by bending the speci- 
mens sharply if they are soft, or breaking them if they 
are hard, and observing the behavior of the plate. 
A poor plate pulls away from the aluminum. 


1Trans. Am. Electrochem. Soc., 47, 163 (1925) 
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Corrosion Resistance. (Corrosion resistance is de- 


rmined by four methods. ‘They consist in subjecting 
the specimens to partial immersion in salt solutions, 
to water por, to the outdoor atmosphere, and to 
ervict (he partial immersion in salt solu- 
tions perhaps requires explanation in view of the 
any methods available for such accelerated corrosion 
test [he test is made by immersing the lower halves 
t ecimens in a solution containing 1 per cent 
each of sodium and calcium chlorides. 
[his test allows a large number of specimens to be 
tested for prolonged periods with a minimum of equip 
ent hat it makes a distinction between the corrosion 
in different areas, aids in the prediction of the nature 
of the corrosion in the atmosphere. blistering and 
peeling usually occur in the immersed portions, while 
pitting is more pronounced above the solution line. 
The corrosion below the solution line is generally 
indicative of rapid failure on outdoor exposure. The 
test is valuable from a strictly qualitative standpoint. 
lhe exposure to water apor test gives results re- 
embling those observable on outdoor exposure, but 


avoids dirt contamination of the specimens, thus facill- 


tating examination 


CLEANING PROCEDURES 


Organic Solvents (O. S.). Lenzene, naphtha, or 
carbon tetrachloride may be used to remove excessive 
grease from the metal surface. ‘The use of such a 
olvent is not always necessary, but is very effective, 
especially removing, buffing greases before an 
icid dip 

Mild Alkaline Cleaners (M.A.). Very dilute caus- 
tic soda, mixtures of sodium carbonate and _ bicar 
bonate, or commercial cleaners for aluminum are also 
used as grease removers with the additional advantage 


that they slightly attack the metal surface and make 
it more susceptible to the action of other solutions. 


Che following is a good example: Sodium carbonate, 
2.5 g./] 3 oz./gal.); sodium bicarbonate 45 g./L. 
»oz./gal.). This cleaner is used hot at a temperature 
of 93° C. (200° F.). 
cid Cleaners (A. C.). Hydrotluoric acid is a very 
effective cleanet \ satisfactory solution contains 1 
part of 48 to 52 per cem hydrofluoric acid to 9 parts 
f water \lIthough this particular solution will not 
take off heavv grease, it will at least remove small 
ounts left by finger prints, ete. It. is slightly 
uperior to hydrochloric acid, probably because of its 
tion on silicon, but the latter acid may sometimes 
e substituted for it. The metal is usually dipped in 
t from ten to sixty seconds. This treatment produces 
1 active surtiace 
Dilute Mixed Acids (D. M. A.). Dilute hydro- 


oric-nitric acid mixtures are often very effective, 
vhere a slower attack is desired. A satisfactory com- 
bination is made by substituting nitric acid for one- 
half of the hydrofluoric acid in the preceding dip. 

Concentrated Mixed Acids (C. M. A.). Concen- 
trated hydrofluoric-nitric acid mixtures are sometimes 
used to whiten the metal surface, although more often 
to roughen it, and will be discussed later. 

Passive Dips (P. D.). Nitric acid may also be used 
to whiten the metal surface and make it less active. 
It is, in addition, of value for stripping deposits. 

Pumice Scrub (P. S.). Scrubbing with pumice can 
ve used prior to dipping in some of the solutions 
which roughen the surface before plating. 

Brushing (B.). Washing with a soft brush and 
water will often remove non-adherent particles before 


1 


plating, and thereby make possible the formation of 
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smoother deposit. This procedure is advised wl] 
ever such particles are present. 


PLATING ON A SMOOTH SURFACI 


lollowing the common practice in plating on sm 
surfaces of other metals, attempts were made at 
beginning of this study, to plate on relatively s1 
luminum surfaces. [For this purpose many solut 
vere tried. The results show that acid baths 
non-adherent plates, while cyanide baths usually 
blistered ones. Of all the solutions investigated 
cyanide-zine baths give the best deposits, and a 
ingly zine was chosen for use as a preparatory Coat 
Most of these cyanide-zine baths, however, art 
Ikaline that they attack the aluminum. To rem: 
this defect, ammonia is substituted for the caus 
soda in them. 

Further experimentation showed that an addit 
agent is also conducive to better results. Three s 
agents are successful; namely, gum arabic, pepto 
I 


and gelatin. (Qf these gelatin is the most relia 
and is used in amounts up to 5 g./L. (0.67 0z./gal 


his relatively large quantity gives a solution tl 
changes only slowly in service. A very satisfact 
bath has the following formula: 


> 


ZINC BATH 1 


oO 
g./1 

7 i1 4() 4 
7 ‘ 

sodiut n cyanide ) + 
' , >? ‘ 

Ammonium hydroxide (0.90 sp. gr.) 33 } 
(se 5 ) 


Chis bath is used at a current density of 0.5 amp 
dm. (4.5 amp./sq. ft.). A five-minute plate, o1 
equivalent at other currents, serves as a foundatio1 
for plates of other metals. Nickel, copper, cadmi 
and brass have all been applied over this zine lay 


(he resulting deposits are of excellent appearance 
adhere well, can be soldered, but fail rapidly in 
corrosion tests. The nickel usually peels, while 
softer metals blister on exposure to moisture o1 
solutions. Deposits of 0.013 mm. (0.0005 in.) rar 
last a day in the salt tests, and only two or tl 
months on outdoor exposure. 

However, plates on objects such as pen holders 
letter openers, which were subjected to dry in 
service, are in good condition after almost two yea 
lhe application of lacquer helps to protect such plat 
I:xcept where zinc alone is used as the coat, the 
plates are of value for only very mild service. 
possible nevertheless to make them much more 
sistant to corrosion by a heat treatment. Where 
heat treatment is used, copper is applied over the 
layer from a cyanide bath and then the object 1 
jected to heat. A copper bath that can be re 
mended for this application is as follows: 

COPPER BATH 1 


g./I 

MOE 
Cuprous cyanide ee oie £a3 
I CUES og it i eis bwh oie wa eed 30 
Sodiun irbonate xe Seman 15 


\fter a short time the plating may be finishe 
an acid copper bath if desired. The use of cadm 
nickel or brass, instead of the copper, over the 
proves unsatisfactory when the heat treatment is u 
To ensure this greater corrosion resistance in the 
ess, alloying of the coat with the base metal ap} 
necessary. Such a method is applicable to every 
that has been studied. 

The heat treatment is easily accomplished 
muffle furnace or in a nitrate bath. A temperatut 
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C. (806° F.) in a muffle for 30 minutes is sufficient 


ise alloying when 2S is coated. With lower tem- 


tures a longer time should be used, but any 
erature below 330° C. (626° F.) requires an ex- 
ely long time of heat treatment. With the 


g alloys it is advisable to combine the usual treat- 
to develop the strength with the treatment that 
es the plate adhere. The following are the steps 
he procedure for obtaining a nickel plate on 
ninum: zine plate, copper plate, heat treat, buff, 
nickel plate. This order gives a better finish 
if the nickel is applied before the heat treatment. 
is result is due, no doubt, to the fact that solution 
luded in the pores of the copper plate, and, on 
expelled, roughens the surface. 
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The process has limitations, but is included here for 
the application it does have. The major objections 
to it are as follows: (1) The heat treatment anneals 
the widely used 2S and 3S alloys; (2) The heating is 
an added expense; Large objects buckle during 
heating; (4) Copper accelerates the corrosion of the 
aluminum and causes more rapid pitting, where nickel 
is the final coating. 

As a result of these tests, as well as trials of other 
processes described in the literature, the author has 
come to the conclusion that most plates on a smooth 
aluminum surface are to be viewed with doubt as to 
their commercial utility, unless they have been heat 
treated. 


? 
(J) 


Ed. 


This article will be continued in an early issue. 





A Sterling Silver Trolley Car 


f the finest examples of mechanical perfection 
rt of silversmithing was recently produced by 
field & Company for the Chicago Surface Lines. 
trophy was presented to the Lincoln depot in a 


1] 








STERLING 


SILVER 


TROLLEY CAR 


of Chicago. 
entirely of 
Bridgeport, 


ident Campaign conducted in the city 
I car, as illustrated, is tade 
silver supplied by Handy & Harman, 


Oley 





Connecticut. It weighs 550 ounces, 1s 36 inches long, 8% 
inches high 

It wasnt until the drawings were reduced to 34 inch 
to the foot that the designers discovered that there were 
t number of interesting things which had to be provided, 
such as lightning arrester, air compressor, ventilators with 
intake and exhaust, air reservoirs, fuse boxes, resistance 
coils, sand pipes and they even found that a modern trol 
ley car has knees, as a matter of fact, four of them. 

ach of the cane covered seats made of sterling silver 
is 2 inches long and 1 1/16 inches wide and weighs 334 
The large truck wheeis are 134 inches in 
diameter, and the small ones 1 9/16 inches in diametet 
lhe trolley poles are 10'4 inches long and the wheels on 
the trolley 3g inch in diameter. The silver 
27/1000 of an inch in diameter and weighs 2 
the inch. 
are 11 
each. 

The glass nm the windows and doors was cut from im- 
ported glass which came from England, as were the lenses 
in the head lghts which are 13/16 of an inch in diam 
eter and were ground to fit. 


ounces each 


rope 1S 
Prains to 
The stools for the motorman and the conductor 


16 inches in diameter and weigh % of an ounce 





Wind Gales Used 


e than 18,000,000 pounds of air are blown within 


to 


pe organs of the United States every day to pro- 

music in the nation’s churches, theatres and audi- 

s, according to figures compiled by ventilating en- 

who are conducting a survey to show the impor- 

rt that electrically controlled air plays in every 

' American life. Driven by powerful metal blower 

ns, veritable gales of wind pressure are created 

the pipe organs to produce the resonant musical 

om inanimate metal. From the time of the foot- 

grunting organ in the “little old church on the 

the hand-manipulated hurdy-gurdy that ground 

musical cheer on the streets of the big cities, the 

rs have been developing methods for mechanically 

air pressures for organs which would be both 

nd quiet. In the modern pipe organ, the fans 

ially constructed with special motor, mounted as 

n an absorbent foundation and provided with a 
air pipe connection so that not the slightest ma- 

r noise will magnify or travel through the 

ss of a church or similar building. The principle 
r, however, to the type of air control used for 


all 








ipe Organs 

Operate Pipe Organs 

ventilating tunnels and buildings, and pneumatic convey- 
ing of shavings, dusts and gases as used in many indus 
tries, according to the engineers. 





MODERN 


PIPE 


ORGAN 
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The Future of the Electroplating Industry 


A Message to Manufacturers and 


Users of Electroplated Products 


By A. P. MUNNING 


-~ 


WRITTEN ESPECIALLY FOR 


Measured by past accomplishments, the future of the 
ectroplating industry has four general omens for good. 
l hese are 

( ued prosperit 
(2) A greater interest on the part of the public in 
hig he tandards of finish a1 beauty 
3) Recognition by the executives of manufacturing 
establishments that insotar as thev d velop beauty in their 
products, they must recognize the importance of the plat 
epartmy in their manufacturing and sales activities 

(4 World-wide recognition of the subtect of electro 

entific bodies and the trade press 

lhe first analysis, that of continued prosperity 1s rec 
oonized understood by everyone 
ate 1s he ; . inne the clecten 

iti vill et ts tall share 

hat erit d we doubt very 
wit ( e competition by 

1 ict ¢ eT i] tit Ww ] lose 

} t nee \ Cleve 

‘ row lem | to 

ettet ermanent met coat 
| ( ) ( ter yu 

; to col ‘ metal 

t¢ ] wit ¢ 7 oft 
at te] ealize the ist strides in 
he art of electroplating, as well as the 
man idditional uses to which electro 

ating is being adapted and the evet 
ncereasing number of articles so treated 
\e venture to say that within the past A. P.M 
decade the volume of electroplated 
irticles has increased over a thousand-fold and the art 
has advanced more than was even dreamed possible twenty 


ecutives were very prone up to within the past few 


vears to regard their electroplating and finishing depart 
nents aS a more or less necessary evil lodav we find 
that it 1s a omparatively easy matter to discuss electro 


plating intelligently with the executives of large manu 
facturing plants and to arouse their interest in their 
plating operations. In tact, it is now recognized that in 
order to compete with large scale production and the 

stallation of large automatic equipment, we must find 

higher grade of executive in charge of the department 
ybtaining executive approval for the large ap 
propriations which are required to nut the needed equi] 
ment in actual operation 

Electroplatin 


well as 


¢ has become a subject of real general 
nterest to the public and this is manifested by the treat 
ment it 1s receiving from trade publications and papers 
not directly imterested in plating. A very considerable 
amount of space has been devoted during the past six 
nonths to electroplattng, by magazines covering such 
varied fields as metal working, automotive, electrical, 
hemical, plumbing, hardware, jewelry and scientific pub 


lications These articles have ranged from material han 








hairman of the Board of Directors of The Hanson-Van Winkle-Munning Company, Matawan, N. J. 
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lling in plating rooms to the advantages of diffe 


kinds of coatings, for rust resistance and appearance: 


(he electroplating industry has long waited for t! 


recognition and our opinion is that the next step will 
that of finding new fields where electroplating will 
found more economical than present methods. 

In the past, electroplating has been confined to sev 
well known metals such as gold, silver, nickel, tin. ¢ 
per, brass and zine. Recently, cadniium and chron 
have been added to this list, and we think that the 
of new agents for coatings has just begun. If we 
look into the future, we could almost predict that 
new alloys of metals not now used will be employed 
that new metals will be applied to 
ther increase the utility and beauty 
the articles to be coated. 

How many have realized until 
cently the value of rust proofing 
permanency of coatings applied to 
vent rust? Where formerly this 
usually applied by other means, w 


tively used for this purpose and 
manently beautifying and preset 
from decay and rust the articles so « 
troplated. Can anyone gainsay that 
use of electroplating for rust 
will grow and include large struct 
as well as small ones, which are 
so treated, but must be so treat 
order permanently to withstand 
ravages of time? 
NNING Then, too, in the recent past. 
strides have been made in the co 
of dielectric materials about which much will be hx 
in our opinion, in the future. We refer to such 





re 


zinc, cadmium and other alloys disti 


stances as rubber, which is being coated in a comme! 


way and in a very satisfactory manner on metal t 
If rubber can be so coated, is there any reason wh 
should not learn to coat with other dielectric materials 

Measuring the future by the past, we now find sci 


fic societies established for the intricate and theoret 


consideration of the scientific problems involved; 
ciety established for diffusing knowledge, both § sciet 
and common sense, by and to plating executives ; 
operation between these societies and the larger grou 
manufacturers with the Bureau of Standards at \\ 
ington, D. C. We find classes of cheristry in our vat 
colleges and vocational schools, giving attention t 
very important phase of industry and we find met 
voting their entire lives to the purpose underlying 
ll sides of the industry. 

\ll of the above augurs well for those who ar 
cerely interested in the future of electroplating. \ 
many more uses for electroplating will be found. A 
many more articles will be covered. A great many 
types of coatings will be discovered and a great 
more men will devote themselves to the task of sci 
cally and practically perfecting the art. 


art, on a 
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.meriecan Foundrymen’s 





he 32nd Annual Meeting of the American Foundry- 
s Association was one of the liveliest in iis history. 
place of meeting, Philadelphia, brought together a 
ber of the oldest members of the Association who had 
ed to form it in that city in 1896. A reunion dinner 
held at which thirty-one attended who had been pres- 


at the 1896 convention. Among those who are 
iliar to THe Metat INpustrRy were W. ]. Coane, 
Metal Company, Philadelphia, Pa.; Wm. |. Devlin, 
delphia; Howard Evans, Philadelphia; W. E. Ful- 


Waterbury Farrel Foundry and Machine Company, 
terbury, Conn.; John Hill, Hill and Griffith Company, 
innati, Ohio; S. T. Johnston, S. Obermayer Com- 


Chicago, Ill.; George C. Matlack, William Cramp 


and Engine Building Company, Philadelphia; 
rles Pettinos, New York; George T. Pettinos, Phila- 
hia; S. D. Sleeth, Cambridge Springs, Pa.; J. A. 
metz, Philadelphia. 


number of social events were on the program, and 
isiting ladies were given their usual round of enter- 
ent. A number of plants were thrown open to visi- 


| among them some of the largest brass foundries 
iladelphia. 
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Meeting in Philadelphia 


A Report of the 32nd Annual Con- 
vention, and Machine and Equipment 


Exhibition, Held May 


14-18, 1928 
EQUIPMENT EXHIBITION 

The exhibition of equipment was one of the most inter- 
esting ever held. two years have elapsed since the pre 
vious exhibition, and although nothing of revolutionary 
character was shown, a number of exhibits held the in 
terest of brass and other metal foundrymen. 

rhe Manufacturing Company of Philadelphia 
showed a very interesting core machine with a 4 inch pat 
tern drawer which takes core boxes up to 14 in. x 24 in. x 
7 in. This company also showed a multiple molding ma 
chine which was a decided attraction to the visitors. 

The Monarch Engineering and Manufacturing Com 
pany of Baltimore, showed several new types of equip 
ment. They had an oblong lead tumbling furnace, a 
superheated air furnace, a revolving core oven and a tilting 
reverberatory furnace for drosses, sweepings, etc. 

The Deister Concentrator Company, ort Wayne, Ind., 
showed their Leahy No-Blind Vibrating Screen for 
screening foundry sands. This screen fluffs and aerate 
the sand and removes shots, gaggers, clamps, nails, et¢ 

The Globar Company of Niagara Falls, N. Y., had on 
exhibition their new heating element for electric melting 
Phe Ajax Metal Company of Philadelphia, showed a 


labor 


ie be 
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leveloped tor use on high copper mixtures and has m 
he turnace suitable for general brass foundry work. 





Program of Papers Presented 


new retractor ror lining the \Ja Wvatt electric induc 
tion furna elti Chis refractory has been 
SCIENCE IN THE FOUNDRY 
by k. Fk. H 

ence oundry has as its primary objects high 
ilitv a rmity of results. It can best be achieved 
ibor ontrol and careful, systematic checking 
oO! peratior Laboratory control centers about 

three main divisio1 


1. Chemical analysis to check purchases, sales and 


metal conservation 


2. Temperature control by means of pyrometers 


’yrometers should be manipulated according to definite 
tandard methods developed for each foundry. Pyrom 
eters must be checked for accuracy against a standard 

















F. I 
Chairs . din Sines ens Who is active in A 


control pyrometer kept tor that purpose, these checks to 
be made frequently to guard against inaccuracies which 
as pyvrometer readings change with use. Every six 
pyrometers should be overhauled at the 
factory and put m good repatt 


occu 


months, at least, 


3. Sand control. 


ment cle veloped 


Testing by the equip 


for determining moisture, porosity, bond, 


ty pes of 


trength, ete., to determine the amounts of new sand 
necessary to bring the old sand up to strength 
lhe discussion on this paper centered largely about the 


e of pyrometers 
RISERS, THEIR NEED AND FEED 
By R. R. CLARKE 
Metal flowing from the mold into a riser is essentially 


colder in the riser than in the casting and will naturally 
freeze quicker bulk for bulk, which is the improper order 
for feeding. To attain the correct condition, riser bulk 
and volume should be predominating and temperature of 
metal raised by pouring hot metal directly into the riser 
Lhe power 


pate to displace 


of a high-up pouring sprue or pressure 
a riser on a bulky, low-shrinking metal 
casting was a disputed point at the Chicago (1927) con- 
this The case discussed was an 
twelve inch long solid cylinder 


vention ot association 


eight-inch diameter by 


molded on end, gated at the bottom with a small gate 
| RO-10-10 


At that time the author 


metal, with no riser attached 


if this paper questioned the com- 





WOLT 


plete solidity and calculated dimensions of a casting 
poured. Examining the condition we find the volume 
be 600 cubic inches, surface 400 square inches, ratio 
volume to surface three to two and the weight close 
200 pounds. Here bulk is decisive and volume heay 
Molded on the flat, this casting shrunk as shown in Fig 
showing that heavy shrinkage is an inherent part of t 
metal in this form, i.e., that the shrinkage is there. 
assume that the shrinkage suspends merely because t! 
casting is poured on end is an absurdity. Moreover, 
two such castings in the same mold and poured at t! 
same instant from the same ladle, the one with a ris: 
weighed two pounds more than the one without a rise: 
Regarding the high gate pressure deriving from 
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Director, A. F. A. 


OLSON, 
\ mmittee work 


high-up pouring head, it might be stated that this his 
gate pressure will invariably give a more full and so 
casting up to certain limitations than a gate of low 
pressure, but the fact cannot be overlooked that 1! 
pressure is fundamentally only a hydro-static pressu 
obeying the laws of a liquid and applying only durn 
the tenure of fluidity in the gate. Once the gate at 
point freezes back of the casting, pressure and feed: 
from the gate at once stop. To pour, from the bottor 
a heavy casting of this nature with a small runner gat 
means that when this gate freezes it severs all relat 
with the casting and leaves the casting, so far as the gat 
is concerned, absolutely self-supporting against shrinkag: 
regardless of the gate height or pressure. 


THE EFFECTS OF LEAD IN THE PROPERTIES OF 4 
COMPLEX BRASS 
By O. W. Ettis 

This paper gave the results of work done to chi 


other investigators in complex brasses such as mangan: 
bronze, etc. The author found that lead was only \ 
slightly soluble. Over about 0.4 per cent lead showed 
a separated constitutent and affected most of the phys! 
properties of manganese bronze adversely. The t 

were made on chill castings only and were conseque! ’ 
not conclusive for brass castings. Lead over 0.4 per « 

lowered the tensile strength, elastic limit and ductility 

the samples made. 
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-EFRACTORIES FOR BRASS FOUNDRY FURNACES 
By H. M. St. 


is paper supplements a previous report by the Com- 
on Non-Ferrous Survey, a sub-committee of the 
Committee on Foundry Refractories. It classifies 
rious types of brass-foundry furnaces and discusses 
tory experiences with each. An attempt is made 
licate the relative importance of refractory require- 

ts in different furnaces and to show the progress 
is being made in meeting these requirements. Em- 
s is placed on the desirability of improving “average 

Its’ to a point where they more nearly approach 
practice. 


EFFECT OF MELTING AND POURING CONDITIONS UPON 
THE QUALITY OF NO. 12 ALUMINUM ALLOY 
SAND CASTINGS 


By T. W. Bossert 


JoHN 


There appears to be a definite relationship between 
tal size and drawing, in that a coarsening of crystal 
ure indicates increasing tendency for draws to 


With constant pouring temperature, increase of 
ng temperature produces increase of crystal size and 
lrawing. 
\n increase in pouring temperature results in more 
unced drawing and coarser crystal structure than 
identical increase of melting temperature alone. 
Soaking tends to cause formation of draws and 
‘rystal structure. This tendency is much more 
unced at high than at low soaking temperatures. 
The same conditions which cause coarse crystal 
ture and drawing also tend to promote cracking of 
sting. 
Remelting has been found to remove the detri- 
mental effects, as regards drawing, cracking, and coarse 
ture, produced by the previous melting. 
The basic effects described are not altered by change 
ttern, variations in impurity content, or normal 
ns encountered from lot to lot of metal, and can 
<luced on metal remelted one or more times. 


THE SCHEDULE FALLACY 
By J. J. 


paper endeavors to prove that the practice of sell- 
stings on a weight schedule should be discontinued, 
its stead a system of selling castings on a special 
r each pattern be adopted. Then instead of blindly 
a casting at a certain figure, because it falls within 
ht bracket, the selling price will be based on the 
cost of the particular job, a cost that takes into 
ration all the variations and particular features of 


EWENS 


ticular pattern. Variations which we have seen, 
y affect the cost either increasing or decreasing 
short, it will be a sounder, better way of mer- 
‘ang our product. 
THE AMERICAN BOY IN THE FOUNDRY 
By F. J. McGratL 
ust make every effort possible to reinstate the 


boy in our foundries. When he comes to work 

lorning greet him with a smile instead of a frown. 

uainted with him. It will pay you big dividends 

nd. Don’t throw him into the melting pot and 

about him. Before you put him on any kind 

iry work be sure that he is properly warned of 
xer connected with it. Many times we have seen 
voung fellows: mutilated because they were not 
f the hazards of some task assigned them. The 
hoy is your very best bet and is 100 per cent 
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all right if you give him a square deal. A million of 
them gave a splendid account of themselves in France as 
you well remember, and we are sure they can render just 
as good an accounting in the foundry industry if you give 
them a chance. 

With a constant lessening of the visible supply of com- 
petent molders facing the foundry industry, mechanical 
appliances and attachments will have to be installed in our 
foundries to eliminate the hard manual labor incidental 
to the work in order to make the job attractive. We did 


it for the man. Let us do something for the boy 


MATERIALS HANDLING AND ITS RELATIONSHIP 
BUILDING PLANS 
By E. F. Scorr 
impress on 
layout for 


TO 


It is desired to 
necessity of proper 
tionship to building 
plans. This 
has” end 


foundrymen the extreme 
material handling in rela- 


: 
paper 
‘avored to 

through 
the main equipment 
items required in the 
modern foundry and 
show how they in 
volve the building. 
While foundry 
is a problem unto 
9-en- 
eralities herein indi 
cated should serve to 
show that the new 
development of a 
foundry plant or re 
habilitation of an old 
one demand _ that 
foundry engineering 
be used in its 
developed and 
available form, It 
is true there is much to be learned as yet, 
proper en cineering development of the 
not be et aside as worthless. 

Yard handling, charging, hot metal transportation, mold 





take One 


every 


itself, still the 
} 





JESSE L 


best § Metallurgical Editer of Tue Marat Ix 


most TRY who is. prominent 
committees 

but 
right kind must 


even so 


conveying, sand handling and distribution, return of 
flasks, etc., to the molding machine, conveying cores, 


shakeout, knockout, conveying of castings to the cleaning 
room, handling in and out of the cleaning room, and so 
on, all demand some sort of material handling whether by 
wheelbarrow or highly developed machine. We must not 
fail to consider all items even in the small foundry where, 
though we may not place as much labor-saving equipment 
as we would like. still there is usually some place to in- 
stall some kinds of it. The extreme amount of material 
handling to produce one ton of finished castings cannot 
but help impress us of the necessity for this. 


THE APPLICATION OF THE ELECTRIC 
MATERIAL-HANDLING 


By Harotp J. 


TRUCK TO 
IN THE FOUNDRY 


Dorus and C. S. SCHROEDER 


The ever-growing demand for mechanical substitutes 
for the human element in the foundry has brought home 
to all those who are connected with this phase of industry, 
the well-recognized fact that increased production with 
the resulting reduced will be the benefits derived 
from such mechanical devices when the demand for. and 
the application of, the various pieces of equipment have 
been analyzed, the savings estimated, and such savings 
have been found to be sufficiently great to warrant such 
an installation. 


\ considerable 


costs 


part of the expense with which those 
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responsible for the economic operation of the foundry 
have to deal, is represented by the item called “Non- 
productive help,” and it is this item that we will endeavor 
to prove can be materially assisted by the installation of 
truck. <A brief abstract of the operation of 
an industrial electric truck in a small foundry is given. 


, 
an e1ectrie 


RETURNS FROM MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT 
By J. J. 


Various computations have been made showing that it 
is necessary to handle or rehandle from 150 to 200 tons 
of material to produce one ton of castings in the average 
foundry. It is therefore evident that materials handling 
is a major item of foundry cost and improved methods 
or short cuts which reduce this cost and tonnage ratio 
will result in lower cost of product. The following table 


HARTLEY 


vives a rough summary (eliminating complex accounting ) 
howing how expenditures in equipment can be judged: 
AMOUNT THAT MAY BE SPENT FOR EACH $1.00 PER TON 
Annual 
irning n 
Percentage . + Annual 
1000 » 000 3.000 5.000 10,000 
104 $ 33 $1,660 $2,493 $ 4,165 $ 8,330 
0 1,428 856 4,284 7,140 14,280 
127 3 750 5.625 9 375 18,750 
» 222 4,444 6,666 11,110 22,220 
) » SOO 5.000 7500 12,500 25,000 
BASIC PRINCIPLES OF MAN AGEMENT 
By J. D. Tow 
} ned a system wherel management 
‘ capital and labo operates imdustrial 
ente lhe function of management is to plan 
‘ deve 1 ( the | ad Ol plan 
e plant lavout. production schedules, man load 
é ( lhe execution, of course, 
er p ind the control -must_ be 
‘ e execution these plans up to the 
e expel es to a minimum Develo] 
ent ed to new products and personnel, includin 
( experimental work, wage payments, bonus pay 
‘ ce outputs, et 
rHE SURFACE CONDITIONS OF CASTINGS AS APFECTED 
BY CORESAND MIXTURES 
By H. L. CAMPBE! 
estigation has been made to obtain information 
the which control the smoothness of the su 
( ( which are formed by cores The plan 
7 | research was to prepare dry sand cores from 
definite combinations of sand and to use these cores as 
arts Id \fter pouring the metals contact with 
the core specimens, the surfaces of the castings were 
cleaned and examined for relative smoothness. Observa 
tions on the effects of different sands and other materials 
used in core sand mixtures on the “finish” of castings 
el ed in this report 
BRASS FOUNDRY ROUND TABLE 
\ special round table discussion was held after a lun 
cheon for brass foundrymen on Tuesday, May 15th, at 
the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel \s usual at these affairs, 


discussion was tree ancl open because no reports were 
inade and no records kept he discussion ranged over a 
wide field, from the yield of good castings per pound of 


metal melted to the elimination of porosity. 
Considerable discussion centered about the question of 
and although there were numerous 


the seemed to feel that 


atm spheres 
this sub] 


lurnace 


opinions on ct. maypority 





\L 
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the ideal atmosphere in an open flame melting furnac« 
almost neutral, but slightly oxidizing rather than re 
ing It was estimated that on general brass fou 
work a yield of 50 pounds of good castings for every 
pounds of metal melted was as good as could be expe 
Porosity can be avoided by keeping the oil in the « 
down to a minimum; also the moisture in the sand. 

should not be soaked in the furnace, but pour: 
quickly as possible after being brought to the proper | 





meit 


perature. 


APPRENTICE TRAINING 


\ number of reports were brought in by local 
mittees on programs of apprentice training in var 
centers throughout the country. It seems that the 
lem of providing skilled labor for foundries has 
brought home to the industry and that definite prog: 
have been undertaken co-operatively with the aid of 


REDUCTION IN COST, USING 20% PER YEAR FIXED CHAI 

Productior i Tons— — —_—_—_—_—— —__—__.___ 
20,000 30,000 40,000 50,000 
$16,660 $24,990 $ 33,320 $ 41,650 $ 4 
28,560 42.840 57,120 71,400 & 
37,500 56,250 75,000 93,750 112 
44 440 66,660 88,880 111,100 ] 
50.000 75,000 100,000 125,000 

schools in various localities. Reports were pres 


ast Chicago, Ill., Pittsbur 

Oakland, Calif., Moline, Hl 
oncerted eilort 

foundry industry to keep itself supplied with the nece 


rom Philadelphia, Pa., | 
Milwaukee, Wis., 


vey, Ill... showing on the part 


~ 


al 


1 


forces his development is most encouraging 
WHAT MATERIAL HANDLING EQUIPMENT CAN DO | 
THE JOBBING FOUNDRY 
By W. B. MARSHAL! 

l. Saving floor space, thus reducing fixed « 

2 Increasing velume of output, thus divid 

ed charges of the plant into more units of out 
decreasing the unit cost. 


3. Insuring established output by setting a 


the actual work being done. 
} Reducing indirect labor charges -by cutting 
the handling between operations and other labor 


rectly applied to the manufacture of the product. 
5 Reducing direct labor. 

6. Reducing labor turnover | 
and satety conditions. 


\ improved Ope 


New Officers of the 


Samuel 7] 


Te ee 


Johnson, who was elected, president 


\merican Foundrymen’s Association, has just 
a vear as vice president He is vice president O 
maver Company of Chicago, Ill, and of the N 


Ingineering Company of the same city. 
red Erb was elected vice-president of the An 
Foundrymen’s Mr. Erb is president 
Ierb-Joyee Foundry Company of Detroit, Mich. 
ive directors were elected as follows: 


\ssociation. 


IL. W. Olson, works manager of the Ohio Brass 
pany, Mansfield, Ohio; S. W. Utley, vice-preside: 
troit Steel Castings Company, Detroit, Mich.; 


Johnson, general works manager Cresson- Morris 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa.; P. J. Krentz, vice-president 
falo Foundry and Machine Company, Buffalo, N 

IX. Hoyt, executive secretary American Foundryme: 
sociation 


ine, 


ic 
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Sampling and Evaluating Secondary Metals 


A Complete Description of the Precautions Neces- 


sary in Sampling All Types of Waste Metal 3): 


A PAPER READ 
THE AMERICAN 


sampling of waste materi 


By T. A. WRIGHT 


Secretary, Lucius Pitkin, Inc., New York 


YORK 
MINING 


AT THE 
INSTITUTE 


NEW 


OF AND 


als containing copper, 


and tin, has taken on a new significance within recent 


and is of increasing import 


ince on account of the 


of some of the copper refineries into this field and 
tendency towards consolidations among the smelters. 
e past, such material was sold on the basis either of 
vh or grab sample or of casual inspection of the lot. 


e two principal sources of this waste are the pro- 
s of fabrication and the scrapping of automobile, elec- 


plumbing, railroad and other equipment. 


In both 


much material can be sorted, salvaged and sold by 
fication and grade to be melted “as is” or with the 
ion of new or virgin metal. 


ontrary, 


ving exercised in the large 


The increasing care in 
manufacturing plants 


to increase the proportion of this usable scrap; on 


the increasing use 


ot more complex and 


non-ferrous alloys tends to make sorting and grad- 


re difheult in turnings, borings, clippings, etc., 


juently is making sampling 


and 
of more moment 


tin, lead, aluminum, and zine furnace by-products 
s ashes, drosses, skimmings, etc., the trade practice 
uation has not varied much. For instance, tin 
s, battery lead, and aluminum skimmings are or- 
sold on what is called “metallic button” or “*metal- 
very” or “metallic vield.”’ Copper and lead waste, 


er, 1s being sold more and 
ul contents based on sample 


more on actual copper 


» and chemical analyses. 


s paper will be devoted chiefly to the sampling of 


suitable only 


} 
als 


ore of the metals present. 


ften based on the fact that 
r,s to be paid for. 
lting does not appreciably 


as the “after-melting”’ 


ies to increase, so that in 


for refining and recovery « 


) 
f 
The methods described 
but one metal, such as 


one 


The loss of volatile constituents 


affect the final copper 


assay can be readily calcu- 
» the “before-melting”’ basis, 


but if smelter efficiency 
time zinc, for instance, 


recovered on a paying basis, the method of samp- 
rty brass, for example, will have to be changed also. 


i matter of fact, we may expect that improved refin- 


ocesses will make possible 
nd tin which are now lost. 
GENERAI 


PRINCIPLES OF 


thematics enters very little into the samplin 


© scrap as such. 


tan 


t, and no substitute for 


SAMPLING 


the partial recovery of 


SCRAP 


v ot 


The drawing of the sample is all 


pers mal selection made 


by the representatives of the buyer and seller has 


en found. 


] 
il, 


On the other hand, on copper-bearing 


as it is known in the trade, the definite ratio of 


may be set aside and true coning, sampling and 


ing practiced as in ore sampling. 


Table 1] 


shows 


rough group of types in which selection has the 


importance and Table 2 
tions should be taken. 


those of which definite 


A combination method is 


le when judgment is a large factor and conditions 
For example, in shipments of skimmings, there 
e larg 


~s 





e chunks of. metal; if the sample is being 
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drawn by the tenth or fifth shovel or by an automatic mill 
the large metallics should be set aside, broken up with a 
sledge, mixed, quartered down and weighed. ‘The final 
sample for melting should be made up of the proper pro 
portions of fines and the broken metallics. 


TABLE ROUGH 


GROUPING OF METALLI¢ SCRAP WHEN 
SELECTION IS OF GREATEST IMPORTANCI CLASS A) 
Copper Free Iron 
Per Cent May Pe ent 
Ser Metal Sample High Low Contai High Low 
\rmature M-1 25 10 SI 
Arc lan M 66 27 0) () 
Brass scra \l 5 10 BO) 10 
Breakage Ml 05 30) ( 
Briquetted metal M 9 45 
Bronze Scrap M 90) 75 Si 
Carburetors M x3 73 
Coils—electri M-T 9) 17 J 
Compositi scra] Ml &5 60 S) 
pp rap M 7. 8 
Iields M-'] 0 25 70 
Bottor er \l-D Q3 
(Gsenera M-I 20 10 X() 
(; ( M 71 1s Q 
Rad Flat Rate Sn-Pb y 
| ( 1) “a SS 
Val D-M SS $5 Sn-Pb 
Wire and cable \I l 13 Pb-S1 
Copp clad steel wire 
| BS | 70 10 HK) 
el. cordage. macnet 
wire NI x 20 
Insulated wire M 9] 30 
M Melt; T Matte; D Drill 


lhe aim at all times should be to minimize the personal 
equation, but to keep in mind that free metal is invariably 
present and that the lot is probably very unhomogeneous. 

In Class A (Table 1) the representatives otf both buyer 
and seller select a number of pieces, which will be 
nearly typical as is consistent with the weight and value 
of the lot. Hand work is not only unavoidable, but de- 


as 


sirable. l‘or example, a carload of briquetted or bundled 
wire may have “bricks” or “bundles” consisting wholly 
or in part of heavy insulated and cotton-covered wire, 


soldered ends of clean wire, lead-covered cable, and copper! 
Haphazard selection is wrong and taking every 
tenth may be very unfair; a number of each type, de 
pendent on occurrence, should be taken and one-half of 
each “brick” sheared off and cut up into small pieces. 
The pile can then be mixed with shovels and quartered 
down to a weight of 10,000 to 30,000 gm. (20 to 60 Ib.) 
and melted 


gaskets 


\nother example would be armatures, which run, of 


course, very high in iron. A sufficient number of each 
type, which may be one of each or more, may be first 
stripped by hand. <A greater net weight can then be 


melted unhampered by unwieldy amounts of ‘iron 

















































































vere nie iT 


res taken fot 


from the 


e evident 


1] ) 
abie 2), 


ft 


lepending on the percentage O 


ple shovelftul whenever or 

st The only justification 
the re laritv of taking it 
e is better than every fifth shi 


r two should be 


however, 


THE 


MET 





selected and the inside 
leaned before drilling, if possible. Obviously, 


1 sample should be weighed before 
ning, although no melting is done. 

cases mentioned that the 
ple taken may be anything from 1 to 50 per cent. of 


a more or less definite 


even 


for 


T 
i 


eS < utlined to cover a sample of l, 5. 10 or 20 


free metallics and 


wherever 


rticle size lhe main point lies in the manner of tak- 
es ( Fach man engaged in unloading the car 
be assigned to a certain area and the removal of the 
be along a definite line, say trom right to 
e-versa. setting aside the fifth or tenth shovelful 
-H GROUPING OF METALLIC SCRAP OF WHICH 
PROPORTIONS SHOULD BE TAKEN (CLASS B) 
( ypper Free Ir n 
é Per ( May Per Cent 
*Sample y Contan High Low 
M-S 7 5 Pb 
s Mf 7 10 “I 50 
. \I 
M ) Pb-S1 
—_ { Zu) 
M-S 5 
ue 0 
Sy \I 7 
VV Q c, 
M-s Sn-Pb 20 
M 6! 3 
S-M 7 5 40 
te) \I 73> ] ) 20 
M ' 10 30 40 
\ 20) : 
.. S  70Pb45 Pb PI 
it S 65 Ph 35 PI Ph 
S f 20 
y 3 
S { 5 
\I 0 5 
\1 () } 
S 7) 4 
4 il i 
M j Pb-St 
an_Al 
M _ 2 () ~} Ph Sn 
\I 
M Sn-Pb-Sb 
S-M : 
i irat 
Lee S a) 7 
p M a Qy 2 \y 
k S ~s 4 
“M felt; 1 Matte: D = Drill; S = Scre 
the sample arge metallics should be picked out by 
1, | en down, weighed and added in the proper 
he main portion. Certainly the men unloading 
ould not be permitted to shovel here or there, taking a 


they may 


a percentage sample 
\ carefully taken grab 
vel taken haphazardly. 


AL 
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In all cases, half the final crude sample should be 
as a reserve in case of dispute. 


MOISTURE DETERMINATION 


In general, the regular sample will suffice. If 
material is sold with payment to be made on the orig 
or “as ” basis, it is necessary to ascertain 
moisture, if for no other reason than the probability 
the reserve portion may either lose or gain moisturé 
and, of course, it is always advisable to 
charging into a crucible. If the sample is t 
screened only, either the sample must be dried at 212 
and the resultant run on the “dry basis” or « 
the sample may be burned with or without the addit 
In either case it may be calculated to 


received 
storage, 
before 
assay 


oft kerosene ol. 


“original basis.” 


If material is sold with payment and treatment charges 


on a dry basis, a moisture test must be run. The usu 
practice is to take either the regular sample or a | 


tion (weighing, say, 10,000 gm.) and dry either in 
oven or by the furnace. The moisture determinati 
therefore, may be very important, for it may not o1 


reduce the treatment charges through smaller 


Dut may 


nsequent lower rate. 


lhe moisture determination, in most cases, should 
made by drying at a temperature about 212° F. | 
material is sometimes calcined, but while this shows 
ss of other volatile and combustible matter as well 


ture, this loss may be partly offset by oxidation 
livided metal. As a matter of fact, material 
and some mattes will 


but finally a gain when dried at slightly over 212° F 


, 
nnelyv < 


er cements 


Copper oxide or mud from wire or cable may conta 
both water and oil or grease. 
first dried and then burnt 
ue often unsatisfactory. 


The samples are genera 
Such moisture determinati 


ELIMINATING OIL AND GREASI 


In the sale of turnings, etc., for remelting purposes, 1 
matter of oil and grease is often an issue. A 5 or 10 | 
cent. sample is taken of thoroughly mixed material, con 


quartered and remixed and placed in a container, prefer 


a bottle. When sold to a smelter, this class usua 
calls for burning the sample. 
weights must be taken. 
the turnings should be washed, first with alcohol 
then with ether, before analysis, the loss in weight be 
ascertained 


ably 


REMOVING IRON 


Whenever possible, free iron should be removed w 
a magnet or by hand before melting. If the sampl 
one that admits of screening, it is best to pick out 
hand the larger pieces and use the magnet only on 
or metallics. If used on the fines, va 
may be removed at the same time, especially if oily 
the iron is attached to the other metals, as in armatu: 
generators, bed-rods and the like, it is sometimes poss 
to sweat the material. When necessary to actually 1 
the other metals, the iron should be taken out by s! 
ming; it should always be weighed and the weight 
cluded in the sampling data given on the bag. U 
carelessly done, the “wash” or copper adhering to 
iron can be disregarded. 


COaTse S« iles 


[f the material cannot we 
sweated or melted into a food bar, the whole sat 
should be melted with the addition of sufficient s1 
to form a clean low-grade matte. This is especiall 
visable on material containing more iron than coppet 
In CO] per-clad steel. 


This article will be continued in an early issue.- 


weight 
throw the material into a higher schedule an 


show first a loss 


Before and after burnin: 
When sold to a brass foundr 
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THE 


Applied X-Rays in the Metal Industry 


METAL 


INDUSTRY 


How X-Rays Help to 


Test 
By 


WRITTEN ESPECIALLY 


inspection of the rough structure of metals by 


s of \-rays serves to discover slags, shrinkage, blow 
and the like in unfinished, semi and manufactured 


icts. 

e method is based upon the capacity of X-rays to 
Inasmuch as the penetrating power 
ises quickly with increasing atomic weight of the 
rial, even small enclosures and air bubbles can be 


The 


nized 


num 4 


rance of faulty con- 


f 


i the entire thickness 


trate materials. 





material under investigation is 
to be placed between the 
focus of an X-ray tube 
and the photographic 
plate or fluorescent screen 
respectively, where the 
focus of the tube pro- 
duces a “shadow pic- 
ture’ of the piece under 
investigation. 

This enables us to ex- 
amine materials in all 
states of manufacture 
without causing any 
mechanical or chemical 
change or even destruc- 


easily. 


tion. The diminishing 

CAST BRASS BAR, - mas 
streng ot he rays 

rLY POROUS TOWARD trength : 
THE EDGI while penetrating ma- 


terials, limits the inspec- 
n practical routine examination we obtain good de- 
radiographic inspection of bronze up to 2 inches 


ron up to 3%4 inches and aluminum up to 12 
for inspection on the fluoroscopic screen the 
are for bronze at about ™% inch, iron 1 inch and 


nt in 
tatement 
low holes in the di- 


inches. The 
is almost the same 
different materials 

he raised up to 
cent precision in 
aphy and up to 4 
fluoroscopy s 
holds 2ood 


of the rays in per 





material in the same 


nm. Straight, smooth FIG VACUUM CLEANER FAN 
are more suitable WHEE! 
investigations than Showing characteristic porosit 

‘ “* iluminum die casting I 8 a 
ited ones with dif- ker placed so as to identify location 
thicknesses which of interior defects 


skilled technique. 
of great importance to have full protection of 
tographic plate against scattered radiation. The 
exposure decreases with increasing voltage, be- 
ut do not get as much details in your exograph 
high tension as you would obtain with lower volt- 
somewhat longer exposure. The following scale 
ictical exposure time for bronze, iron and steel, 
minum products. The tects were made with a 
film and two intensifying screens with a focus 
from the film. The last column 


+ 


of 16 inches 


FOR 


Metal Products 
HERBERT R. ISENBURGER 
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shows the current in 1/1000 amperes multiplied with the 


exposure time in minutes. 


T hickness 


Continuous current material unde r 


kilo-voltage sronze lron 
95 ‘5 l 
115 56" 114 
130 a 14” 9 
185 ly” 23%" i 
230 os 3 l 
lhe 


of the 
investigation 

Aluminum 
0% 
814 


Exposure time 
Amp. X min 
240 
200 
200 
160 
89 


most important practical application of X-rays in 


the metal working industry are the following: 


1. Examination of cast blocks and bars before 
or drawing to determine impurities and porosity. 
thick . 


a brass cast bar about 1 in. 
porosity in the 
more toward the edge. 


] shows 


somewhat 


rolling 
igure 


there is shight 
body of the specimen and considerabk 
he latter is 


( yhsery 

















| 
FIG SEVERAL ZINC DIE CASTINGS IGHT SPOTS 
INDICATE BLOW HOLES 
able in the fractured face. Surface variations have been 
pretty well suppressed by use of liquid absorber. 
2. Examining pipes or cables for shrinkage or cracks 


from overdrawing. 


3. Inspection of high pressure machine 
and pistons, boiler plates and the like) before fitting 
in, Or inspecting expensive steel casting’s 


Wel 


parts (cylin 


+ 


fore machin 


4. Control of welded and soldered seams 
5. fluoroscopic inspection of die castings. A slightly 


casting 


seen 1n 


porous aluminum (vacuum 


cleaner fan) 1s 


figure 2 
whereas figure 3 shows a few zinc 
castings, white spots indicating air 
bubbles. In connection herewith, 
figure + shows a brass tubing. A 


connected little cavi 
the middle of the 
them could he seen 


series of almost 
ties are seen in 


casting, none of 


mn the surface. 
j. 6a within 


heavy duty materials lke propellers 


ascertain changes 


made of aluminum or wood. For 
more pertinent facts we refer to an 
extraordinarily well written book, 


Past and 
and Wiltshire, 
the Public 


‘X-Rays, 
Pullin 
able at 


Present.” by 
which is obtain 
Library. 


\ small outfit is shown in figure 5, 


alternating current 




















apparatus combined with a Coolidge 
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tube table supporting the tube as well as the camera. 


Before installation of an equipment a critical examina- 
tion of the suitability of X-rays for the individual pur- 
. a consulting expert and practical tests should 
he mace lhe costs for an X-ray installation range from 

















FIG SMALI X-RAY EQUIPMENT 


$1,000 to $8,000 which, in many cases, would pay fot 
Ts | 1] Cal 


For practical inspection work with a fluorescent screen 


pecial constructed outfit is available whereby the cast 
INLS PASs oO convevor belt right through the X-ray field. 
(ne checker will be able to inspect the entire output be 
fore leat the plant, because the inspection only affords 


a few seconds for each piece and some hundreds can be 
dealt with in an hour. Such an equipment has proved ot 


special value in the manufacture of die castings and light 


Paris Observes Nickel Week 


Che city of Paris, France, recently observed “Nickel 
Week,” during which there was held an important sym 
posium on nickel. Many metallurgical papers were pre- 
sented, as well as some interesting material on the subject 
of nickel plating 

One paper, read by M. Galibourg, included a new nickel 
plating formula, said to be different from the so-called 
American formula. It comprises nickel sulphate, 450 
grams; nickel chloride, 22 grams; boric acid, 22 grams; 
nickel nitrate in 20% solution, 1 cc 

The paper states that the operation should be carried on 
at a temperature of 50° Centigrade, with agitation by 
bubbling air that is previously purified with caustic and 
sulphuric acid. It is stated that by this method deposits 
of 0.01 to 0.025 mm. may be obtained in 15 minutes, as 
compared with 2 hours necessary in the solution hitherto 


’ 


use 
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Measuring a Billionth of an Inch 


Equipment to measure changes in length of the or 
of a billionth of an inch has recently been devised by P 
Cioffi of Bell Telephone Laboratories. This lengt! 
just about a tenth of the diameter of an atom. 

' The need for so refined an instrument arose { 
studies of magnetic materials. Until recently it had | 
thought and taught that pure iron was the most magi 
material it was possible to obtain. When G. W. Eh 
of Bell Telephone Laboratories discovered perma! 
all previous theory was overthrown. This is an 
containing seventy-nine per cent nickel, and twenty 
per cent iron, which has magnetic qualities far supe1 
to pure iron alone. An immediate effort was mac 
build up a new theory to account for the remark 
properties of permalloy. Dr. L. W. McKeehan of 
Laboratories’ technical staff undertook the work. 1 
fundamental facts were available as foundational mater 
When a metal is magnetized a loss occurs which evide1 
itself as heat. In addition a small change in the din 
sions of the metal is detectable. The change is aln 
inconsiderable, not over one part in 100,000, but is 
opposite directions in iron and nickel; the former expat 
while the latter contracts in a magnetic field. Perma! 
neither contracts nor expands and shows very little h: 


The iron atoms acting in one way slip by the nickel ator 


acting in another so 


PHOTO-ELECTA 


that friction 1s at “ Laue oan 
) | 

minimum > a) | — 
lt seemed desir i 2 









| = 
able to determine oe | SS ae 
abl ae © kc - >Re 
how the facts bore a h 
’ if A /} REFLE 
| - lf > 
out this tneory. lo | b / IMAGE 
a . 1 , j CR 
carry on the investi er, b| f 
gation it was neces med ELT f 
sary to have a meas- i :\ | f " 
° ° 4 |: | > 
uring. instrument of LE] : 
° SARS 
ereater delicacy than setts VEN) 
4 i PECIMEN) |* | ‘| 
any in existence. } if iz 
he equipment was j | 
designed to measure 1 | I 
changes of length in —— rere 


a piece of wire about -_ LL 
four inches long. Eee pees 
One end of the four OF 10 TO! RATIO 
inch section is fixed 
in position and to 
the other end a = iaGRAM OF MACHINE DES 
clamp is attached rO MEASURE BILLIONETH 0 
which connects to INCH 

the short arm of a 

lever. The long arm of this lever tips a concave m 
as the wire changes its length. Light from an 
descent lamp, after passing through a suitable lens 
on the mirror at a small angle from the perpend 
and is reflected back to a position somewhat offset 
the lamp where a photo-electric cell is mounted. Bet 
the light source and the mirror is a grating with alt 
opaque and transparent lines, each half a millimeter 
Che image of this grating falls on the mirror and 
ected back to an extension of the same grating in 
of the photo-electric cell. When the images of the | 
parent lines are reflected back to another group of 
parent lines, full light will fall on the cell. When, 
other hand, they fall on the opaque lines no light 
transmitted. Only a very small movement of the 
is required to cause this change from full light 
light. The photo-electric cell gives off a current p 
tional to the light falling on it, and this current i 
cated by a sensitive galvanometer. Every precaut 
taken to keep the temperature of the wire constant 
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Go to the Platers’ Convention 
This is the last call that we shall be privileged to make 


go to the coming conven 


e! i! manutacturers to 


Electroplaters’ Society in Toronto. 


When this issue reaches our readers 
ibout two weeks in which to make the 


We urge that no time be lost 


nec T preparations 
ssue 1s not “Why should we Yo to the 


nti but rather, “Why should we not go to the 


conventiot he plating industry 1s growing, new 


met! ire ben developed everywhere, old lines are 


ones with special 


new | 


| | 
ut and replaced by 


attractiveness ()ne of the most 1m 


ile irguments today is the beauty and durability 


here 1s mn place where more can be 


+] 


ie platers’ convention, Is 


here will be an exhibition 


the leading supply houses 
the finish which your customet 


hese 


ompetitor can produce ? 


he re likely to be discussed at the meetings and will 


atherings. Perhaps the 
rintendent cannot be spared from 
organization which is 


' ' 
that 1t cannot run unless its executives are there 


| vour plant had 


Have 


out 


troubles in the 


Has 
Make 


past year 


fone Wrong your work come 


a list of these problems 


take them to the convention or send them with the 


whom you send there and let him come back with 


Plenty of others have had similar expert 


ences and they are more than willing to exchange remed 


ws 


of their own troubles. 


] 


¢eh-powered convention, full of profit for 


those who atten¢ he day has passed when delegates to 


rr entertainment, at the ex 


program published on 


will show the vast amount of work 


crowded into the four days. 


Every plant doing plating and finishing work should 
have at least one of its men attending the 1928 convention 


oT the \merican | lectroplaters’ Society 
The Foundrymen’s Convention 
[here are nine elements which can be specifically named, 
ind und tedly many more not so tangible, involved in 





LOK re castings: 


patterns, sand, molding 


the making ot 


loying, melting, pouring, cleaning, finishing and mat 


ling. ‘Those who wish may add to this list pers 


management, wage payments, apprentice training, 


cost keeping, financing, and a host of other 


mating, 
\lost of were bi 


the \met 


\ssociation, in Philadelphia, May 14 


the elements mentioned above 


out at the 32nd annual convention of 


Foundryvmen’s 


‘ the light of free discussion was brought to be: 
them \ report of this meeting and abstracts oi 
papers bearing on metals are given on page 265 of 


fhe non-ferrous sessions were of the highest ord 


lue, covering, as they did, scientific contr 


the etfect of lead on brass, refractori 


furnaces, the laying out of risers, and melting and 


No, 12 aluminum alloy. The brass foundry round 


liscussion was of the most direct and utilitarian 


The convention as a whole was immediatel 


including the exhibition of foundry equ 


must be noted, however, that the absence of the Inst 


f Metals Division made a real difference, in 


to the brass men. The quality of the papers read 
high, but all of the metal foundrymen would have e1 
one or two additional sessions. 

It seems to be traditional that brass foundrym« 
peculiarly hard to bring out into the ope Lhe 


not tell their troubles or give up their “secrets. 


] 
ITe¢ talk 


at the round table disproves this traditiot 


ever, and it would be decidedly worth while 


Foundrymen’s Association to bend every effort 


more papers on non-ferrous metals, 


Names for Alloys 


he question has arisen again of names for 


mixtures, the old cry being heard for the simplif 


nal 


and proper nomenclature of alloys which will give 


indication of their content. 


Flagrant abuses have been and can be correct 


1 


the Federal Trade Commission in cases where the 


is actually misleading and tends to make consume: 


lieve that the alloy contains valuable metals which 
This 


actually imeluded. pressure cannot be brou ; 


1 
} 


ear, however, against alloy makers in general, as 


as to create these pa! 


cases the names are not such | 


Che 


intention to deceive, but largely the nuisance in\ 


illusions. trouble is much fraud, 


not so 
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THE 


june, 


flood 


of new and meaningless names which have to be 


irbed by the consuming public, 


addition, there is the time honored practice of calling 
Man- 


ese bronze, for example, is certainly not bronze but 


tain complex brasses by the name “bronze.” 


ry strong brass. Aluminum bronze has more excuse 


having that term, but even there something should be 
e to differentiate it from the tin-bearing copper alloys. 
name nickel silver, although an improvement upon 
rman silver, really has no right to the name “‘silver’’ and 
ild be called by some other, less misleading term. 
ckelene, once recommended by the American Society 
lesting Materials, or nickel brass, would do very 
ly. An example of a well named material is nich- 

ie, composed of nickel and chromium. 
he subject has so many ramifications which have been 
] 


ussed many times in these columns that it is impossible 


The 


seems to have been cured of one misnomer, how- 


bring them all to bear in the short space available. 


namely spelter, which is now almost universally 
its true name, zinc. If the same efforts were 


other directions, similar results could be 


American Metal Resources 


(here are two ways of looking at the metals which we 
«luce and consume in the United States. One is the 
rely commercial aspect which is to mine as much as 
ssible, at a profit and to get the best possible price for 


The 


rece, limited in amount and to be conserved against 


utput other is to consider them a national 


re needs. 


i 


this time in our industrial history we are faced 
with the fact that manufacturing is making enormous de- 
Is upon mines have a 
To be 


in many cases, the visible life continues to remain 


our natural resources. Few 


le life of more than fifteen or twenty years. 


figure, even though the mine grows older, due to 


extensive development work which is constantly going 
In other words, a mine may have a visible supply of 
the next ten years, but at the end of these ten 


the operators have discovered enough new ore to 


ther ten vears. This is so common that no one 
turbed at the seemingly short period of existence 


‘f our metal resources. 


though the consumption of metal 


is growing 
year by year, there is no thought at this time of 


ng production and consumption in order to 


metals for future generations. On the contrary, 


T 
l 


ul 


‘fe has been in the other direction, namely to 
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increase the uses and outlets for all metals. Copper, zinc, 
lead, aluminum—all are striving for greater markets, and 
judged at least by market conditions, their problems are 
financial rather than otherwise in character. 

The other aspect, namely that all metals should be con 
served and reserved for necessities of this and future gen- 
erations, is hardly tenable, at least under present condi- 
tions. At this time there is no immediate danger of a 
shortage that we can see. If this situation should arise, 
the prices of metals would immediately reflect such a 
shortage and, to a considerable extent at least, drive away 
users by their high cost. In times of national emergency 
the Government could always claim first right to indispens 
able metals as it did during the war. It can hardly be said 
that metals are being wasted simply because they are pro 
The 


them goes into something fairly permanent in 


duced in such 


large volume. fact is that every 
pound of 
character, and when that is worn out, the reclamation or 
scrap value of the basic metals is very high. 

In this generation, at least, it would seem that the prob 
lem of metal production and consumption in the United 
States is largely economic in character, rather than social. 
The producers of metals must produce wisely; in not 
too large volume, as this would flood the market and make 
operation unprofitable; in not too small volume as this 
would create an artificial shortage, unreasonably high 
prices, and an immediate drift away from the use of 
their material, 

Intelligent control, which it seems is actually being ex 
ercised in the copper industry, is the present answer to 
our metal problems. Then, if a shortage of resources really 
does appear imminent, we shall be adequately equipped 
with the necessary machinery to regulate production with 
a view to the conservation of a national asset which might 


be wasting too rapidly. 


Technical Papers 


The Use of Inhibitors in Pickling, by E. L. Chappell, B. E 
Roetheli, and B. Y. McCarty, Department of Chemical En- 
gineering, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Boston, 
Mass. A paper submitted for presentation at the Spring meet 
ing of the American Chemical Society, Division of Industrial 


and Engineering Chemistry, at St. Louis, Mo., April 16-20 
1928. 
The addition of “inhibitors” to pickling acid 


greatly de 


creases the rate of attack on clean steel or iron, while at the 
same time permitting the rapid solution of the scale Che 
action of inhibitors has been given comparatively little 


theoretical study and the work reported in this paper was 
undertaken to investigate some of the factors involved. This 
study indicates that the the inhibitor is directly 
related to the raising of the hydrogen over-voltage on steel 
and gives comparative data for the action of a typical inhibitor 
on steel, wrought iron, cast iron, copper, and other materials 
his relation is then described for a number of 
chemical substances which have inhibitive properties. 
eral theory of the mechanism of inhibitor action is 


action of 


types oft 
\ gen 


Sugyested 
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Shop Problems 


This Department Will Answer Questions Relating to Shop Practice. 











J JESSE I JONES, Metallurgica W. T REARDON, Fo 
| WILLIAM PETTIS, Rolling Mill P. W. BLAIR, Mechani 





CHARLES H, PROCTOR, Plating ( 





remove the grease trom the condensers with a mixture of ? 


Bright Dip for Brass Castings 


rl trachloride and 1 part naptha spirits or benzol 
pping solution for small bras mixture is non-inflammable and is safe for use by girls 
\\ bout 12,000 of such pieces to clean \fter immersing the condensers in the above mixture, thx 
( t rface small brass castings, be dried out atmospherically. When dry, immerse in a solut 
low vater 1 gallon and sodium cyanide 4 ounces, heated to 120° | 
either vet tumbling or with the aid lution consisting of 1 part muriatic acid and 4 parts wate: 
f used, heated to the same temperature. [Either the cyani 
. ‘1 muriati< id solution will remove the oxide, which results 
1 vallor 
' th t applied in soldering Afterwards, wash the cond 
I i pint , , | , , 
, t water, immerse in the carbon tetrachloride-benzole s 
it atmospherically You will not be able to pro 
small d-lined woodet fit the condensers equal to the bright acid dip finish, } 
| 1 eat ther ugh di iry | by blem 375 
| | ke | eated to 120° | with live 
| ( cast I sufficient time to lke Osel 
° ’ ° 
les of r silica, wash the castings Dross in Brass Castings 
z 
nd let them dry a littl \ 
().—\We are sending to you under separate cover by | 
I ) S i st Val il : 1 1 , 
: tw istings. One shows the way we have the patter: 
i t the ¢ ngs, which ar . ed 1it 1, , = ‘Sid “eas ; 
‘Ve would like to Nave you take notice OW Slagey c 
. vith cold water to keep the 7 1308 
ee ire ne casting is partially polished showing pits. ( 
1? mre t I Ve cen ‘ . . “ 
est a Way tor us to overcome this trouble 
\.—On examination of the sample castings we note 
‘ ‘ " ( operatiol are begul t 1 1 
um in your meta Aluminum is g 
epared ufficic n 
ae re a f 
™ ff 








\\ ] t pe eenadneil . 4 — 
1 a 
Ml ounce A . 
\ = A. 
Pr Pa < . 
‘ which should be Wy K 
i ( a > 
‘ — Te Y RISER VN - 
C . X ld ‘ mixed G NGA = é 
t ‘ t It will be } \ 





‘ ul dip | 
} } } 
r i LDOVE ¢ > r PUNNER j 
ied atts siya Oath \ nai my 
| | I CVa \ - “ gir 
> M rHOpD O} GATIN¢ 4 YELLOW BRASS CAST 
3 
1 gallon tor yellow brass. It suppresses zinc fumes and gives 
— etal, thus making it much easier to produce good cast 
a! \ iif | , , 1 
; n d shots and misruns Aluminum We 
Procte NS , \ | } | 
\ irass has one great drawback It causes @€Xces 
) a oe the ened ! ; ; 
. ; it is this dross that 1s responsible for your trou 
it el i n ma [ 1 ‘ P 
i , vercome to a great extent Dy a method I gati 
t i alun 1 1 1 1 1 
change your gates as per the Sket¢ | 
n ‘ the aluminum , ‘ ‘ . 
} 4 1d | ve the metal a long run so it will run into the 1 
; t ACK t will dissolv, 1 1 1d 
1 hi igitation If vou can do this it will avoid dross 
| ay percept! , : , aaa 
: i eliminate your troubl \ better method would be 
\ fic vare basket vith t 
} tecre sel | +? 
: rass mixture without aluminum, higher in copper, call 
( ( | recepta es ‘ ~ 
os ‘ ' : : rass, or a new metal mixture composed ot 74 copper 
cif t rigiit | nmvou Wall | } ] } y \ 
and 4 lead However, ch ring the gate will hel; \\ 
194 
Cleaning Brass Radio Parts Coating Copper with Lead 
z t 
P} me v I can clean brass radio parts, such as ().—I am interested in the coating of copper sheets 
( ' sing a | dipping. The condensers cor tor roofing purposes. Will you kindly advise me where | 
ind ‘ ‘ 1 are erv badly dis complete data on this material, as well as anv informat 
] ’ ) } } + } } wel +) 7 } 
( ux e ive o be cleaned by re rls sb aee l€ process of applying the lead to the copper sheets 
tt any dangerous chemicals, such as strong \.—Coating any metal with lead is somewhat of a p1 \ 
t lin, zine and lead-tin alloys are comparatively easy as 
Phere 1 method of producing a bright clean surface with lead. The following would be your procedure fr 
‘ - . I 
t « ils the br cid d he tical standpoint 


ping process unless t 


; 


I 
under usual conditior It is an easy matter to lhe copper sheet would have to be clean and free from 
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sual alkaline cleaning would be necessary, followed by water 
and removal of any oxide by the aid of either sodium 

After 
from a 


or sulphuric acid dips and re-washing in water. 
ng, the sheets must receive a light amalgamation 
y dip, preferably composed as follows: 


Wille: 5G... we decce kp aeee es wine meter 1 gallon 
Macteae ONO oso is Sawa ee aE de od ORS 4 ozs. 
N nhe OO ks casks O32 oes Sl cake Ass woe SF36: 62. 


iddition of 4 ozs. sal ammoniac may prove an advantage. 
ects when thoroughly drained should be 
| in a concentrated solution of water 1 and 
iac 3 pounds. Drain well and immerse in the molten lead 
vhich should be covered with tallow to the depth of half an 
prevent oxidation of the lead 


immediately 1m- 


gallon sal 


more to 
‘oating the copper sheet with lead, cool it in kerosene oil 
er heated te 120° F., to which is added about 4 ozs 
ic per gallon. 


sal 


riments we have previously made, the procedure as. out 
the best results. 
upon 


given We suggest that you make tests 


a minor scale-—C. H. P., Problem 3,758. 


v}x 
gly 


Gold Plating by Immersion 


which 
that 
sample we 


\Ve are manufacturing ruling pens made of bronze, 
to coat with gold by dipping. However, ind 
comes out tarnished, as you will see in the 

can this be remedied? 


we 


How 
is obvious that you are not getting enough gold on the 


ne 


vou. 

Ve recommend either of the gold dipping solutions men 

page 17 of PLATER’s WRINKLES. These will give 
dipped gold finish. 

is one important fact, however, that should be remembered 


you a 


tion with immersion gilding. That is that every pen 
ll remove a certain amount of the gold in the solution. 
you dip a hundred pens at a time, it will take out a 
imes as much gold as one pen would carry off. The gold 


be allowed to diminish too far, otherwise the results will 
That is probably why your pens have become tarnished 


ve not gotten enough gold. A very concentrated gold 
should be prepared from sodium gold cyanide, which 1s 
warm water. A determined amount of this concentrated, 


into the solution in drops « 


By this method you will be able 


solution should be put very 
tch of pens is removed 


in a uniform gold concentration in the solution and get 


coating on the pens. As an added precaution, to prevent 
the pens might be tumbled in sawdust moistened with 
C. H. P., Problem 3,759. 


Plating 18-Karat White Gold 


formula for nickel plating 18-karat white gold 


mountings 


need a 


e o 1 
n you supply such a formula 


kel deposits are longer being used for plating 18 


The old méthod of a 


no 


gold rings and mountings. 
| 


nickel, tin and cadmium has been supplanted by a 
deposit This has a closer resemblance to the white 
1, and retains its lustre indefinitely. A chromium solu 
not patended and which you can use for your pur 
advantage ts prepared as follows 
Water a ae eee ie ee ant ba Ghee s ba.00 0s 1 gallon 
hromic acid 16 ozs 
romate of iron ...... “thet: a 14 OZ 
mium sulphate ..... piumablewsndcalaiale ent aa 
neentrated C. P. sulphuric acid 
(Measured accurately ) 15 drops 


steel anodes; 5 to 6 volts of current; keep solution at 
e of 115° F; plate for one to two minutes. 
the solution, the and the 
iron in one quart of water heated to 200° F.  Dis- 
ne pint of water at same temperature the chromium 
nd when completely dissolved add it to the solution first 
Next add the balance of the water to make one gallon 
tionately, as much as you desire to use. Finally, add 
ic acid, drop by drop, not exceeding the quantity stated 


he solution is then ready for use. Care must be exer- 


iring dissolve chromic acid 
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cised in making perfect contacts with the anodes as well as with 
the work to be plated. 


If you desire to nickel plate the articles, use the following solu 
tion: 


|. are ee ew Oe ee ae 1 gallon 
Single nickel salts .......... 12 ozs 
Cobalt chloride ... 5 ce 7 2 ozs 
Boracic acid oe eeeses I! 2 O45 
te ee 8 ozs 


Dissolve the = 
third 
the 
Then mix the solution 
(Operate it cold, at 3 volts 
the 


single nickel salts, cobalt chloride and borac 
in one-third of the water at boiling temperature; add 
more of the cold; the 
180° F., dissolve the epsom salts. 
together throughly. 
plating conditions 
Problem 3,760. 


one 


water and in remaining one-third of 


water, at 
Under ordinary 


time required is two minutes.—C. H. P 


Questions on Plating Practice 


O following problems 

1. I find that when I apply the regular amount of current to my 
silver solution, the plated articles turn dark, 
scratchbrush, but when the 


Dees this 


Will you please give me advice on the 


making them hard to 


current is turned down, the articles 


remain white mean my solution needs something 


Those that are farthest from the rheostat turn dark first \bout 4 
months ago I added ™% « of ammonium chloride to the solution 

2. If I put some nickel anodes in the silver solution, will the 
ordinary voltage be sufficient? Can the work be oxidized just th 


same if nickel anodes are used together with the silvet 

3. Is hard water detrimental to a nickel solution Our water 
is very hard. If a softener is needed, what shall I uss 

4. My nickel solution for plating die castings is made up of 9 


oz. single nickel salts, 2 ozs. ammonium chloride, 2 ozs. boric acid 
14 ozs. sodium sulphate (anhydrous) The only trouble I hav 
had is a little peeling, generally on the first load in the morning 
It gives a hard deposit, too. The solution is just what I want for 
die castings. Do you think it is too viscous? The acid just barely 
shows in litmus paper tests. If I heat this solution to 75 to &0 
degrees Fahrenheit, it will never peel. That, however, is a lot of 


me as I h 


5 T he die 


ave no efficient heating apparatus 
cast metal I plate consists of 92 zinc, 4 
trace of magnesium. I have tried eig 
Is there one that will not turn the metal black in 4 to 5 
The best I have found consists of 2 ozs. soda as} rae 


aluminum 
2 
3 copper and a 


cleaners 


minutes ? 


tri-sodium phosphate, % oz. copper cyanide, 1 sodium cyanide 
I wash the work in gasoline before giving it a minute copper 
flash. What causes minute blisters to appear on nickel plated di 
castings : 

A —!1 There is insufficient free cyanide in your silver solut 
Add one ounce or more per gallon of solution. We presume 
have enough silver in the solution and ample anode surfac« Avoid 
the use of a ve h voltage as it results in burned, hard dem 
Do t exceed 2 volts 

2. Nickel anodes can be used in a silver solutior They reduces 
very slowl 1 small addition of ammonium chloride is made 
chlorine will be liberated at the anode and will help reduction. Th 
maximum amount ever deposited, however, does not exceed 

3. Verv small amount of sodium perborate added to the water 
with which you replenish the nickel solution will be found of valu 
Use t ™ gallos It will soften the water and will 
] T soluty ()1 the 1 | hard water IS not nyjurrwus 
solution 

4 There is advantage in using such a high -content f 
sodium sulphate in the nickel solution. Half the amount would 
have beet plenty Peeling mav be due to hvydri ven The sodiut 
perborate addition should have vercome the trouble ibout 16 
per gallon dissolved in just enough warm water to make a soluti 
then an addition of enough muriatic acid to give the solution a 
acidity equal to the acidity of the plating solution 

5. We do not believe you can improve your present method of 


cleansing the die castings. Since you have tried eight cleansers 
and now have one that is fairly satisfactory, why change lalf 
the trouble that develops in nickel plating die castings is due t 


hydrogen gas occlusion which is caused by imperfect cl 
Hydrogen produces the minute blisters you mention. They 
appear several hours after plating. Your present procedur: 


' 
correct and you should continue it.—C. H. P., 


Problem 
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Patents 


A REVIEW OF CURRENT 


: February 7, 1928 Metal Composition. Karl 


Ber eft, Oberschoneweide, Germany, assignor to General 
Electric Company, a Corporation of New York 

\ metal composition containing about .1 to 1 per cent of 
( t 05 to about 3 per cent of cadmium and the remainder 
al nun 

1,659,984. February 21, 1928. Wiper for Coating Machines. 
Lawrence C. Steele, Baltimore, Md. A wiper for wiping the 
surface of the rolls of a metal coating apparatus consisting 
of a core of asbestos strands having a metallic reintorcing 
thread and a sheath of asbestos fabric. 

1,660,159. February 21, 1928. Production of Alloys of the 
Platinum Group. Ernst Haagn, Hanau-on-the-Main, Ger 


many. assigner to W. C. Heraeus Gesellschaft mit beschrank- 


ter Hlaftung, Hanau-on-the-Main, Germany. An apparatus for 
melting all bodies of pulverized metals in the electric arc, 
col ting of a supporting plate of calcium oxide and means 
to apply one electrode parallel and adjacent to the surface of 
the plate and the other electrode diagonally opposite the first 
electrode 

1,660,220. February 21, 1928. Copper Refining. Anthony 


Brooklvn N. Y 


which is entirely 


The method of producing 
free from dissolved or occluded gas 
compounds which comprises 
oxygen content of the copper, while molten, by 


G. De Golvyer, 


and entirely tree trom oxygen 


reducing the 


react f carbon with the oxygen of the bath to a point 
above the critical oxygen percentage at, and below which 
carbon monoxide is retained in molten copper. 

1,660,558. February 28, 1928. Method and Apparatus for 
Coating Metal Articles with Metal. Wilson T. Herren, Bar- 
rington, Ill \ process of coating pipe with metal of lower 
melting point which consists in dipping the pipe in a bath 
of the molten coating metal, raising it from the bath into 
an inclined position revolving the pipe while in such position 
and projecting a cooling fluid against it thereby lowering 
the temperature of the coating metal below its melting point 
and permitting the pipe body to cool more slowly. 

1,660,661. February 28, 1928. Rustproofing Material and 


Process of Making the Same. Hobart H. Willard, Ann Arbor, 


and Matthew Green, Detroit, Mich., assignors to Parker 
Rust-Proof Company, Detroit, Mich. <A rust-proofing mate- 
rial consisting of a granular or powdery substance, the major 


portion of which is manganese dihydrogen phosphate 
28, 1928. Method of Separating Cyan- 
Guy H. Buchanan, Westfield, N. J., as- 


\ method 


1,660,667. February 


ides from Mixtures. 


signor to American Cyanamid Company, New York. 

of separating the evanide from the chloride in a mixture con 
taining sodium cyanide and chloride which comprises evaporat 
ing a solution thereof until about 50% of the chloride present 


is precipitated, removing the chloride and again evaporating the 


solution until about 40% 


more of the chloride is precipitated, 


removing the chloride and evaporating the mother liquor 
1,660,805. February 28, 1928. Method of and Apparatus 
for Electrobrazing. Hector E. Moineau, Marlboro, Mass. 
Che method of electrobrazing wire rods to sheet metal shells, 
whicl nsists in clamping the parts together with a brazing 
metal and a flux between them, then passing an electric 
current between said parts via the flux and brazing metal, 


distributing the feed of current to the sheet metal to preclude 
local overheating and concentrating the heating of the rod by 
feed of current thereto 


February 28, 1928. Method of Coating Metal. 
Millring, Orange, N. J., assignor to American 
Foundry Company, a Corporation of New Jersey. 
of steps in a method of coating metal, which con- 
preparing a bath of molten lead containing tin only 
its solubility of phosphorus, and thereafter adding 
phosphor lead to the molten lead and tin 


localizing the 
1.660.847 
Edwin Ross 
Machine & 
The 


SIs . in 


series 
ncrease 


1,661,052 February 28, 1928. Solder for Aluminum and 


Aluminum Alloys. Gotthilf Schuldt, Stuttgart, Germany \ 
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solder for aluminum and aluminum alloys consisting of 450 
parts aluminum, 370 parts tin, 180 parts zinc, 20 parts c 
15 parts of 


of iron, 


silicon, 10 parts of lithium or silumin, and 5 


as set forth. 


1,661,083. February 28, 1928. Alloy of Copper, Tin, and 
Nickel. Rudolf Ozlberger, Vienna, Austria. An all 
copper, tin and nickel consisting of about 92.45% oi 
copper, 7.3% of tin and 0.25% of nickel. 


1,661,517. March 6, 1928. 
Bosse, Leipzig, Germany. 


Metallizing Process. Julius 
The process of metallizing text 
fibres with gold which comprises subjecting the fibres 
vacuum to the action of a cooled radiating gold plated cath 

1,661,526. March 6, 1928. Process of Refining Light 
Metals Such as Magnesium or Aluminum or Their Alloys 
and Recovering Such Metals from Scrap. Adolf Beck, Bit 
feld, Germany, assignor to the Firm I. G. Farbenindustri 
tiengellschaft, Frankfort-on-the-Main, Germany. The proce 
refining light metals such as magnesium or aluminum or the 
alloys, which comprises melting the impure metal to be 
treated, adding calcium chloride and calcium fluoride in suct 
proportions that the proximity of the eutectic point—82‘ 
calcium chloride to 18% of calcium fluoride—is avoided, stirri: | 
the mixture and separating the molten metal from the for: 
substances. 

1,662,008. March 6, 1928. Process of Coating Metals 
William Henry Legate, West Hartford, Conn., assignor 
one-half to Edwin E. Sage, Hartford, Conn. In the art of plat 
ing, the process for increasing the thickness of a piece of 
terial while in its embryo state and which material when 
pleted assumes a different configuration, said process consisting 
in applying to the piece of material to be thickened, a shield 
a design similar to the embryo material to completely oy 
the material with the exception of cut-out and cut away 


i 


tions of the shield, then spraying a material having an aff 
for the thickening material to the exposed portions of the pic 
of material to be thickened. 


1,662,430. March 13, 1928. Art of Incrusting Galvano . 
plasty and the Object Produced Thereby. [Frederick Maas 
New York, N. Y., assignor, by mesne assignments, to Na 
tural Flower Metalizing Co., Inc., New York. The art 


galvanoplasty comprising first coating an object with stitt 


ing material, then coating said object with a base cont 
ing phosphorus, rubber, asphaltum, carbon bisulphid: 
binding material, coating with silver nitrate on said 
whereby said base reacts with the silver nitrate to 


the surface conductive, and then electroplating said ob 
1,665,435. \pril 10, 
Casting. Ralph L. Binney, 
assignor to The Binney 
Toledo, Ohio 
A refractory 


1928. Non-ferrous 
Toledo, 
Castings Con 


alloy of approximate! 





part manganese, two parts zine, el 
parts copper, and one-third part ct 
Wud 
1,665,806. April 10, 1928. Method of And Apparatus 
Disintegrating Bulky Scrap Metal. Julius Bing, Eis 
Germany, assignor to the firm Mag- 
net-Werk G. m. b. HH.  E/isenach F 


Spezial-Fabrik — fur Elektro-magnet 
\pparate, Eisenach, Thuringia, Ger- 
many 

\ method of disintegrating scrap 


metal, more particularly turnings, con- 
sisting in this, that the material to be 
disintegrated is first partially 
that the foreign bodies 4 
contained in the material, which inter- 

with 





only 





disintegrated, 


fere the disintegrating 


separated 
a current of a fluid medium and that the dis 
tion 1s thereupon completed. 


process, are 


means of 
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Equipment 


NEW AND USEFUL DEVICES, MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES OF INTEREST 


Revolving Core Ovens 


olving core oven, particularly adapted to the baking of 
and having a number ot 


according to the manutacturers, 


small size, distinctive 


features 
certain 
iges, was displayed at the equipment exhibit held in con- 

with the 


gives the oven 


convention of the American [oundrymen’s 


ition, at Philadelphia the week of May 14, where it attracted 


rable attention. 
ven is manufactured by The Monarch Engineering and 
icturing Company, Baltimore, Md., furnace and fuel engi- 





4 
ecee ee 


ll ES He Mae 80 


cee 


Se en oe Tne 











REVOLVING CORE OVEN 
builders of metal melting and other foundry equipment 
ng are among the advantages claimed for the Monarch 
core oven 
he operated with either gas or oil and provides an even 
of heat constantly. It is easily controlled It is 
vith oilless ball bearings and is fully insulated with 


e provided with number of shelves as 


the user 
that 


both smaller 


any separat 


tated these ovens are built in a variety of sizes, 
larger 


and than the model 
which measures 5 fi. 3 in. in diameter. 


shown in _ the 


Aheoloid Metal Cleaner 


pothecaries Hall Company, Waterbury, Conn., has per- 
recently marketed a new cleaner which they call Ahco- 
tal Cleaner No. 4. For some time there has been a need 
mium plating industry for a fool-proof cleaner which 
tormly, as well as efficiently, clean all work to be nickel 
subsequently chromium plated, the company states. Fol- 


thorough study of this problem, Ahcoloid No. 4 was 
d to meet this need. 
rvation and practical application, it is shown that on 


ned with Ahcoloid No. 4 and nickel plated, any tendency 
mium plate to peel is reduced to a minimum. Best 
btainable when used with the electric current. Econo 
cost and curtailment in expense of consequent up- 
cative of this cleaner’s practicability and merit, it is 





Exhausters for Artificial Draft 
Many chemical 


moving of a more or less large volume of acid gas through a system 


operations on an industrial scale involve the 


of pipes, chambers, towers, etc. It is now generally admitted that 
for such operations, natural or chimney draft is undesirable. Um 
formity of operation is impossible where the draft may vary 


from hour to hour with fluctuating, atmospheric conditions. Where 
artificial draft is provided the operation is under complete control 
and furthermore the installation or 
under a plus pressure 


any part of it may be operated 


[he capacity of a plant in which a chemical reaction between 
gases takes place (as in the operation of chromium plating solu 
tions and other plating and dipping substances for metals) 


may 
frequently be increased, it is said, by the use of an exhauster. The 
problem oi the removal of a large volume of atmosphere contait 


ing noxious fumes is frequently met in metal working and finishing 


plants, particularly those where electroplating, 
the preparation for these processes are performed 


Under 


‘ustprooling and 
artificial draft is usually the only 
means of ventilation and is invariably the most efficient, according 
to a pamphlet prepared by the General 
Church Street, New York, which 
ware exhausters and injectors foi 
are described in the 


such circumstances, 


Ceramics Company, 30 
includes in its line chemical 
such ventilation 
foregoing paragraphs. 


use In needs a 
[his company’s fume-exhausting equipment features a chemical 
stoneware lining to prevent damage to 


One of the 


the exhauster while in 
operation on corrosive gases. machines is shown in the 





G-C EXHAUSTER ON 


BASI 


accompanying illustration. It is said to be suitable for elect: 


plating, rustprooting, dipping or other work where fumes are gen 
erated and must be drawn off to protect the workers and increase 
efficiency The company makes the following claims 

The G-C exhauster 1s lined with chemical stoneware which is 


housed in an iron casting and set on an iron base Phe c 


shell of iron around the stoneware housing protects the latter 


from damage due to external causes lhe impeller: is made of 


stoneware and mounted on a steel shaft which is protected from 


corrosion by a stoneware sleeve The sleeve ts ground accuratelv 


where it passes through the housing, insuring, smooth operation, 


Impellers are tested to 50 per cent above maximum working speed 


before being assembled in machines, thus preventing damage under 


normal operating conditions The machine can he lriven either 
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a belt or direct connection to electric motors with flexible 
e shafts run in ball bearings. Spare parts are avail 


\utomatic Polishing Machines 


velopment is being made in automatic polishing and 
it surfaced articles or those of regular contour, with 
e use of formed face wheels of canvas or leather 


Vher res ary t litt over sharp edges or surfaces not to be 
|, automatic lifting cams are previded. The old type of 
itomat machine had several fault which, it is claimed, have 


( ected in the latest automatic polishing and buffing ma- 
cae grade } ivine Brothers Company of Utica, N. Y. These 
re now in successful use throughout the country, on 


npers of all shapes, on pliers, wrenches, sewing and 





AUTOMATIK POLISHING MACHINI 


e parts, refrigerator trimmings, automobile run 
oard mouldings, windshield and top bars, planes, lock forg 
nd flat stock of various descriptions, it is stated 
polishing heads with counterweights are set longitudinally 

t feed table, and can be so accurately balanced that they will 
he slightest touch like a clock pendulum, and the pressure 
\ it wall Over the work table is a heavy feed belt, 


lient pad under the work, which automatically ad 


ts 1 ght irregularities or wind in the work This belt 
iriable adjustable speed, and allows of placing the work in a 

ntinuous line without loss of productive space. The machin« 
it truction, 1 to 18 units, 4 feet to 120 feet long, with 
teed It trom & in. to 480 wide tor various widths and classes 
tor Practically any finish required can be obtained by vary 
the number of units and the density of compress wheel and 
ve used, it is claimed. On small articles, from 100 
M mpletely finished in one operation, and 
| to trom t f the cost of hand work 
\t t ! time, dimensions and edges are much more accurately 

1 Ww 
World’s Finest Wire Cloth 

\ rik ! rd is claimed by the Newark Wire Cloth Com 
pany, Newar N. J., for maku i wire cloth having 160,000 
squat pening per quare which is said to be the finest 
wire cloth ever mad It is a “400 mesh” wire cloth with 400 
parallel wires per inch of width running each way, at right angles 


In a piece of this wire cloth slightly more than 6 square inches in 
area, there are one million holes. Heretofore the finest wire cloth 
ever made in the United States has been 325 mesh and it, too, 1s 
made by the Newark Wire Cloth Company. It is known as Sieve 
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No. 325 by the U. S. Bureau of Standards, and has been a 
as standard by the American Society for Testing Materials 
ten years ago the United States Bureau of Standards in i 
gating testing screens, said that it seemed impossible for An 
manufacturers to successfully manufacture wire cloth with n 
finer than 100 to the inch, and that wire cloth with finer n 
had to be imported. For a long time previous to this, all 
fine wire cloth on sale in the United States came from { 
countries At that time 325 mesh was the finest made, a: 
mesh was the finest produced in the United States. 


Brazing in Atmospheres of Gas 


By the use of atmospheres of protective gas in electric fu 
steel parts used in the manufacture of complicated assembli 


now be conveniently united by a strong alloy weld which 


be exceedingly difficult to accomp! 
other means, according to an ann 
ment by the General Electric Con 
This method, known as hydroge: 
ing, involves the welding toget! 
the parts to be joined by mea 

copper flux. 

This process of copper brazing 
not new, has heretofore been att 
by a number of practical difficult 
application. Marked improveme: 
the equipment used are now an! 
by the General Electric Compa 
whose laboratories considerable d: 
ment work has been going o1 
number of years As a resul 
method may now be applied succ 
to many operations with =r 
simplification of method and ri 
of costs. 

Electric furnaces of small siz 
ing protective atmospheres, ha 
used in laboratories for brazing 
method for some years. The the 
the process involves the reducing 
of a hydrogenated atmosphere, 
thoroughly cleans the surfaces 
joined, and the capillary attra 
the fluid copper, causing it t 

ite generally over the surface and to be drawn into the 

ts between the parts [he protective atmosphere 1s « 
luring the cooling portion of the cycle also 

\ typical hydrogen brazing furnace used in the Sche 
plant of the General Electric Company consists of three 

ach stage is in the form of a platform. Covers which 





FURNACE FOR BRAZING METALS 


raised and le wered are provided for two ot the stages 

o be brazed is first assembled on one stage, copper wir 
being placed adjacent to the joints to be united. The as 
then placed in the heating chamber at a suitable temper 


the next stage loaded. When the first assembly has be 





— > | 
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ver a predetermined period of time, it is withdrawn from 
eating chamber and placed in a cooling chamber, the second 


] 


ly automatically moving into the heating chamber. 
ating, cooling and assembly may all take place at the 


Thus 
same 


ther application on which the protective gas envelope is 
advantage is bright annealing steel in sheet or fabricated 
for nickel, Monel and certain other non-ferrous metals, to 


the cost of annealing pots, handling, pickling, etc. 


i Turnace 


In such 


of the continuous type shown in the illustration 


It is designed for larger output. The work is loaded on 


le trays arranged to be pushed through the furnace on a 
An elevator raises the trays into the furnace at the 
e end and a similar elevator is used to remove them from 


4 
trac} 


A. 


1 
narec 


t 


a 


kK 


th 
I 


furnace. 


¢ t 


end. 


he 


A hydraulic cylinder is used to push the work 


Heating takes place in only one portion of 
remainder being provided with a water 


jacket 


thus the work is both heated and cooled in the pro- 
tmosphere 


Rheostats for Electroplating 


nson 


now 
and 


741 
Z ( 


n 


control of plating baths, 


solutions, 


tin 


Van 
is recently d 


ds 


W inkle-Munning 


1 


Company, 


rheostats 
and simplify 
whether chromium, nickel, 
gold or silver, the c state 


“Optimus.” These 


ympany 


The 
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ratus 
ance coils 
board, prs 
ventilation, 
overload 

eliminating 
coils. St 


switches at 


vision made 





complished 
tion of the 
controlling 
resistances 


, 
the 
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PTIMI 
gardles 
As 
latiy 


qe” 


1¢ 


Matawan, 
eveloped an improved type of plating tank 
afford 


design 


throughout 


C apacity ; 


re used 


of battery type, w 


total resist 
ing tank circuit so as to 


regulate 
s density in 
6 ° . 
2 Ye tself. 
= bath its 


New 


absolute 
the operation 


copper, brass, 


2S 


and con 


1s 


according to power appa 
standards. 


Resist 


are mounted 


on studs back of the panel 


be 


viding tter 
increasing the 
and 
of 
knife 


loosening 


andard 
instead 


ith 


pro 


» for maximum 


number of resistance 
variations with minimum 
number of switches and 
settings. 

The “Optimus” tank 
rheostat enables the elec 
troplater to adjust the 


ince Ot a plat 


the 
the 
This 
by 
knife switches 
the 
proy ide d 
Thus tl 


current 
plating 
1s 


acC- 


manipula 


various 


In 


W% at. ie 
plater is enabled to main 

RHEOSTAT tain a constant voltage 
drop from anode to 

of changes in the area of the cathode surface 
the voltage at the tank regulates the current 
the average thickness of deposit in a giver 


definitely controlled, insuring uniform results 


REI rheostat is equipped witl 


th 


arranged so as to prevent distortion of meter readin; 
er permits the plater to read, not only the line voltage, 

l¢- 
volta 


+ 


rheostat panel. 


voltmete 
instruments 


The 


ge drop from anode to cathode 


‘r and ammeter 


and shun 


i 


directly at the 


latter reading is of prime importance in determining 


ty 


€ 


wn cathode surface exposed, the current density 
e calculated. 


ity 


of 


the solution. 


The ammeter provides visual 


total current passing through the solution, so that 


With this calculation 


established, 


can 
the 


deposit in a given unit of time is easily and definitely 
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The electrical ratings of these rheostats have been developed 
around the standard electrical ratings of single pole knife switches, 
and the resistance steps controlled by these knife switches are so 


designed that 


in normal service 


neither the 


resistance step itself 


nor the knife switch carries more than its correctly rated capacity, 


it 


1S 


claimed. 


All Optimus tank 


rheostats are 


proof, non-fragile, asbestos panel boards. 


The 


veloped 


The 


extremely 


Alexander 


New Touch-Up 


Milburn Comps 


mounted on fire- 
Spray Gun 
uny, Baltimore, Md., has de 


a new touch-up gun for painting departments, sign shops, 
photographers, and for general use where a fine spray is required 


desirable 


automobile bod 
tures, leather goods and novelties, blowing in backgrounds on pho 


tographs, show-cards and drawings, 


fine mist, 
decorating, 


or 
for 


shading, 


spray, 





rOUCH-UP 


SI 


surface, touching-u 
s or machinery, « 


procured with this gun is 
high-lighting and blending of 
-RAY GUN 
p scratches, mars or dents in 
lecorating pottery, lighting fix 


stenciling and numerous other 


fine painting operations, using lacquer, varnish or other paints 


In 


+ 


ie “K-Jr.” gun are embodied the same features and high 

grade construction as in the Milburn Standard Type FE With the 

multiple-head, a flat horizontal or vertical spray or a round spray 

is obtained by a mere touch of the tinger The gun will operate 

on small a h.p. air compressor. The complete “K-Jr.” 

touch-up it consists of the “K-Jr.” gun, 6 extra 8-ounce cups 
with caps, 6 ft. air hose with connections, and wrench 
Exhauster for Universal Use 

The. new Clarage improved exhauster for industrial use is 

announced by the manufacturers, Clarage Fan Company, Kalama 

zoo, Mich. This apparatus is said to have a wide variety of appli 


SK] 





CLARAGE F: 


ball bearings are pré 





cations being lesigned to 
operate with any of six fan 
wheels, so that by changine 
wheels — the exhauster can be 
changed from a trash handling 
device to a cotton tan, a 
standard speed exhauster, a 


slow speed fan, a mill exhauster. 


or an exhaust fan adapted t 
paint spraying work or othe: 
ume handling requirements. At 


the same time, it i 


claimed, 


this machine, on any given use. 
will operate at a slower speed 
than has heretofore been cus 
tomary, thus causing less wear 
of bearings, shaft, fan, etc. It 


is adjustable to eight different 


air discharge directions and 


can be operated clockwise or 
counter clockwise as desired 
vided upon special ordet 

























































Wooden Plating Cylinders 


THE METAL INDUSTRY 





rding to the which the 


equipment in 


purchaser intends 





CYLINDER 


WOODEN PLATING 





H. G. Specialty Company, Dayton, Ohio, are manu 
ill wood electro-plating cylinders. By using straight 
R ven over heavy hickory dowels, between hard 
make a solidly constructed cylinder. Only a 
ws and bolts are used and these are all in 
e rough, rolling inner surface small parts must 
t stick fast slide, it is stated. The nature of 
é that ample circulation of the solution is 
tained The strength of this cylinder permits heavy loading 
when desired fhe doors are full length and are wide enough to 
make loading and unloading easy Positive cathode connections 
are made through a center rod. 
All orders are built to the specifications of the customer. Any 
e and shape th either brass or steel bolts and screws can 
hed Also holes and bushings in the ends made a 
— . 
Equipment and 
Automatic Motor Starters. Allen-Bradley Company, Mil 
aukee, W1 
Laclede Fire Brick. [aclede-Christy Clay Products Com- 
anv, Milwaukee, Wis 
Spraying Equipment Booklet—E. Simons Paint Spray 
trush Company, Dayton, Ohio 
Pressure and Temperature Metering. The Brown Instru 


PI ilade Iphia, Pa 


Hipolime. E. Reed 


ent Compan' 


Burns and Sons, Inc., 


Brooklyn, N 7. 


Covers a high polishing lime compound. 

Recording Liquid Level Gauges. The Bristol Company, 
aterbur Cont \lso, Bristol's Counters. 

Light Aluminum Casting Alloys. Niagara Falls Smelt- 
x and Retining Corporation, Buffalo, N. Y 

The Job Specification. Metropolitan Life Insurance Com 
yo New , o 1 oft series “Handy Manuals.” 
Hoisting Equipment. Henry B. Newhall Corporation, 
vy Jerse Foundry and Machine Company Division, Gar 

| 

Engineering Foundation Annual Report for 1927-28. lin 
eering Foundation, 29 West Thirty-ninth Street, N« 

Best Motor Oils Are Vital. lk. tloughton and Compat 
ladelphia, Pa \ brochure on motor oils, by Charles E 

Trico Renewable Fuses. ric Fuse Manufacturing Con 

Milwaukee, Wis. Contains data on time lag and watt 


Supply Catalogs 


Canning and Company, 


Covers “Ajax’ 


Prevention of Rust. \\ 
Hampton Street, Birmingham, England. 
electro-galvanizing salts. 

“High-Duty” Magnetic Clutches. 
ing Company, Milwaukee, Wis. Bulletin 72, 


clutches 


Manufact 


covering 


Magnetic 


cation of magnetic 
Monarch Equipment. 
panv. Hackettstown N J 
head training lathes, etc. 
Muntz Metal, Naval Brass and Manganese Bronze. 
ton-New Bedford Copper Company, Taunton, Mass. | 


accordance 


Mill Machinery ( 


Pamphlets on bench 


\merican Saw 
saws 


jointers, manual 


plates, segments and circles made in 


Nav VY speci 


| cations. 


A Set of Process Cards. The Egyptian Lacquer M 
facturing Company, New York Forty-eight cards, 
giving a process for metal finishing, including plating 


tions dips, crystallizing solutions, oxidizing methods, 


tions tor obtaining a wide variety of finishes on metals 


The company plans to send out each month a new 
which can be attached to the initial group which has alr 
been prepared. The set may be obtained from the compa 


Riehle Brothers 


\ detailed 


Evolution of the Testing Machine. 


ng Machine Company, Philadelphia Pa 


e invention and gradual increase in the use of the test 
machine for determining the strength of iron, steel, met 
ther ubstances subjected to strains. Che facts are su 
Frederick A. Riehle, president of the company 
iginally a scale manufacturer and, in 1866, designe 
ichine which was used to test the streneth of 





Associations 


and Societies 


KEPORTS OF THE CURRENT PROCEEDINGS OF THE VARIOUS ORGANIZATIONS 


Society for Testing Materials 


HEADQUARTERS, 1315 SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA 


Phe thirt — 


annual meeting of the American Society 
for Testing Materials will be held at Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, 
\tlanti (ity . | > 


June 25-29th 
be reserved 


miittes 


Monday, June 25th, will 


meetings and registration, the 


general opening session, to be held on Tuesday at 2 P. M 
In addition, one session will be devoted exclusiv ely to the 
Edgar Marburg lecture and the award of the Charles B. Dud- 
lev medal (he Edgar Marburg lecture will be delivered 

vy Dr. Frank B. Jewett, president of the Bell Telephone 


aboratories and the Charles B medalist is A. V. de 


Dudley 


Forest, research engineer of The American Chain Company. 
\ tentative schedule of the meetings on non-ferrous metals 
is as tollows 
Tuesday, June 26th, 8 I. M Testing, Wear Testing of 
Metals 
Thursday, June 28th, 9:30 A. M. = Metals Corrosion, 
ote . 


atigue and Properties at Elevated Temperatures 


Thursday, June 28th, 8 P. M. 
Metallography. 


v 


Non-Ferrous Metals 
which 


Rockwell 


will be 


Hardness 


nong the papers read are the followir 


Calibration of Testing Ma 


F.S Mapes. 
(he Calibration of Extensometers. sa! ee 
Measurement of Brittleness. P. L. Irwin. 


Railroad Be 
lrench. 


Wear and Other Properties of Some 
Bronzes at Different Temperatures. H. J 
Report of Sectional Committee: 
and Steel. J. A. Capp, Chairman. 
some 


On Zine Coating 


Corrosion and _ Corr 


McAdam, Jr. 


Involved in 


Metals. D. J. 


Factors 
| atigue of 


Influence of Inhibitors and Accelerators on Cort I 
Fatigue of Metals. F. N. Speller, I. B. McCorkle and 
Mu Illa 

Testing of Materials at Elevated Temperatures J 
McVetty. V 


lhe Seizing of Metals at High Temperatures. N. 


Report of 


Joint Research Committee of A. S. M 





W 





tals. G. 


¢ 


opper-Nickel Alloys. 





1928 





r. M.: On Effect of Temperature on the Properties 


W. Saathoff, Chairman. 


rt of Committee B-1: On Copper Wire. J. A. Capp, 


nan. 


rt of Committee B-2: On Non-Ferrous Metals and 
William Campbell, Chairman. 

Mechanical Properties of Nickel, Manganese-Nickel 
W. A. Mudge and L. W. Luff. 


ion Tests of Copper with Varying Dimensions of Test 


en. C. H. Marshall. 
rt of Committee B-4: On Metallic Materials for 
cal Heating. Dean Harvey, Chairman. 


rt of Committee B-3: On Corrosion of Non-Ferrous 
and Alloys. T. S. Fuller, Chairman. 
rt of Committee D-14: On Screen Wire Cloth. R. 


ard, Chairman 


W. 


THE METAL 








INDUSTRY 


Report of Committee E-4: 


Boynton, Chairman. 


On Metaliography. o.. & 
NOMINATIONS FOR OFFICERS 

Che following nominations for officers are announced: 

For president: G. W. Thompson, chief chemist, National 
Lead Company, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

For vice-president: K. G. Mackenzie, consulting chemist, 
The Texas Company, New York. 

For members of executive committee: 

T. R. Lawson, head, department of civil enginecring, Rens- 
selaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, N. Y. 

H. S. Mattimore, engineer of materials, Pennsylvania State 
Highway Department, Harrisburg, Pa. 

P. D. Merica, director of research, 
Company, New York City. 

Samuel Tobias Wagner, consulting engineer, Reading Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa. 


International Nickel 





American Electroplaters’ Society 


Baltimore-Washington Branch 

\DQUARTERS, CARE OF FRANK COLLINS, FERNDALE, MD. 
NEW BRANCH IS ORGANIZED 

1g was held Saturday, May 26, 1928, in the Southern 
timore, Md., for the purpose of organizing a branch 
\merican Electroplaters’ Society. The arrangements for 
eting were made by William W. Chase. The meeting was 
d H. Smith, supreme vice-president, who stated the 
f the meeting and then asked for the election of a chairman. 
ierdon was elected chairman. He called for the election 
This office was accepted by F. Collins. 
ve Gehling, supreme secretary-treasurer, explained the 

the Society and the usual procedure in organizing a 

Dr. William Blum spoke of the research work of the 
of Standards and of its benefit to members of the Society. 
red the use of a room at the Bureau for such meetings 
eld in Washington. 

B. Hogaboom talked of the development of technical 
n among members and explained the methods of acquiring 
wledge and the opportunities open to members. 

e Gehling discussed the difference between active and 

members, and imparted other information and good 
Messrs. Barrows and Farber, research chemists at the 
of Standards, rendered a few remarks, stating that future 
s would be educational. 


etl 
Bal 


by 


cretary. 


mas Slattery, superintendent of plating at the Bureau of 


and Engraving, showed how the society had been oi 
to himself and others in qualifying for positions of greater 
H. H. Reama gave a few encouraging words, 

by Mr. Stevens, who pointed out the duties of members 

to mutual heip and good fellowship. A standing vote 
was then given William W. Chase for his preparation 
neeting and other efforts. 

‘unanimously decided to apply for a charter, the branch 
the Baltimore and Washington Branch of the 
Electroplaters’ Society. The next meeting will be held 
ithern Hotel, Baltimore, Saturday evening, June 9th, 
Standard time. 


ilities. 


wn as 


Hartford-Connecticut Valley Branch 


\RTERS, CARE OF V. E. GRANT, 43 PUTNAM STREET, 
BRISTOL, CONN. 
FIRST BANQUET AND SESSION 
rst educational session, banquet and entertainment 


artford-Connectcut Valley Branch of the American 
iters’ Society held at the Bond Hotel, Hart- 
May 12. 


icational session began at 2 p. 


was 
m., with the follow- 


of Temperature on Silver Solutions, by Frank C. 
earch department, Oneida Community, Ltd. 

ers, by E. M. Hayden, general manager, Stanley 
Company. 

Happens at the Anode and at the Cathode, by Dr. 
iraham, chemical ‘engineer, Hanson-Van Winkle- 


mpany. 





Black Baking and Colored Enamels, by 
dent, Bissell Varnish Company. 

Chromium Experiments, by Oliver J. Sizelove, vocational 
school instructor, Newark, N. J. 

During the period taken up by the session, the ladies were 
taken on a tour of the city. The banquet in the evening was 
highly successful. 


\mos Bissell, presi 


New York Branch 


HEADQUARTERS, CARE OF R. J. LIGUORI, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

There meetings of the New York Branch on April 
3 and April 27, both being well attended, although the officers 
and the members who attended regularly still feel that there 
are many delinquents who ought to appear at meetings more 
frequently. 


127 VANDERBILT AVENUE, 


were 


\t the April 3 meeting, Joseph Triska presented a paper 
entitled Black Dip on Brass. Discussion covered the follow- 
ing subjects:—Cause of Nickel Flaking; Effect of an Excess 
of Free Cyanide in.a Silver Solution. 

The Branch has been requested to send papers and dis 
plays to the Convention at Toronto. It is hoped that the 
members of this Branch will respond and keep the New 
Yorkers on the A. E. S. map. 


Tuomas A. GARDNER. 


Newark Branch 
CARE OF R. F. CLARK, BOX 201, 
NEW OFFICERS ELECTED 
was a business meeting of the Newark 
Franklin Hall, with 19 
Charles Bohler vresiding. 
election of officers for 


HEADQUARTERS, NEWARK, N. J. 


There 
Mav 18, at 
resident 
the 
follow S 


Branch 
members present and 
The important event 
1928-29, which resulted as 


on 


WaS 


President, George J. 
\oti; secretary-treasurer, 
Rk. Taylor; sergeant-at-arms, 
Charles H. Bohler, Lewis 
Che following are the 
convention at Toronto:— 
love, Philip 
Vaughan, A. 


William 
librarian, 
Harrison; trustees, 
Alfred Vaughan. 
delegates to the 
Oliver J. Size- 
Clark, Alfred 


Wagner; vice-president, 
Royal F. Clark; 
William F. 
H. O'Donnell, 
Newark Branch’s 
Horace H. Smith, 
alternates: Royal F. 


De 
Samuel 


Sievering; 
Calabrese. 


William E. Welsh was elected to active membership in 
the Branch. The members were given the regretful news 
of the death on May 12 of George C. Bartow, one of the 

ost active members of the Branch. 


The speaker of the evening was Samuel Taylor, who de- 
scribed the equipment of the plating and finishing 
ment of a very large plant at Provdence, R. I 
ment of a very large plant at Providence, R. I. 
the ball burnishing of brass buckles. ‘ 

Chere a meeting of the Branch on June 1, at 
Samuel Taylor and others spoke. A complete report can 
not be included as this issue was going to press at the time. 
Royar F. Crarx, Secretary 


depart 
Discussion 
Dis« 


ission 


was which 













































W orcester Brane th 


HEADOUARTERS, CARE OF ROGER H. BRYANT, 94 GROVE STREET, 
WORCESTER MASS 


ciet V i 
f me g Ol a'’group Ol 
| named temporary 
( ary The group plans to 
establish itselt t mally 
Elect plate s’ So t\ 
, 
| ( chairman of research < 
el pre sided it the meeting 
ri t evening were iy ree I 
M k | ( lark c¢ pre | 
‘ i} 
‘ \ ch plans Will I 
! The committ 
H. | of the North W 
( \. A. Brune of the A. A 
G. A. Jones t tl Ine 


\merican Welding Society 


HEADQUARTERS, 29 WEST 3%h STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
ere elected at the i il 
, Societ \pril 2 
nior vice-president \ | 
midwest, Ernest Lu 
‘ Mea ‘ $ Ni¢ York and New England 
¢ ‘ \. McCune; secretat M. M 
{ Mrect at lar \ Cand J [ Deppelk 
H ( Ss. W Mill 
t t nt stated that there wer 
1 standing on Mar 31, a gain of 23! 


if 





Lighting Equipment Association 
HEADQUARTERS, 420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
National Lighting Equipment Exhibition and 
ntion of the Artistic Lighting Equipment 
be held at the Hotel Sherman, Chicag: 
June 11, with sessions each day up to ai 
ne 16. The exhibition will open at 12:30 o 
with Mayor Thompson of Chicago and a nu 
speakers present Thereafter the exhibitio 
day from 1:30 to 9:00 p. m. There wi 
group meetings, luncheons, dinners, etc 


the following will be of interest to metal men 
sday, June 12: Stamping and Parts Manufact 
Exterior Lighting and Lantern Grou 
I r and Table Lamp Group, 5:00 p. m. 
nesday, June 13 General session, 9:30 a. m., 
exhibit will be closed; Banquet, 7:30 p. 
June 14 Meeting of manufacturers 
bers, 10:00 a. m.: 1:00 p. m., luncheon of di: 


British Institute of Metals 


\DQUARTERS, 36 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, ENGL‘ 


ve a 4-day annual autumn meeting of the 
at Liverpool, September 4 to 7, 1928, inclusiy 
rst time the Institute has gathered at Liverpor 
eeting 1S expected to be very well attended. 
Ye an opening lecture, Non-Ferrous Metals in the 
Industry, by F. G. Martin, on September 4. Th 
¢ two days will be divided between reading of p 
liscussions which will be done in the mornings 
ng of Liverpool district plants in the afternoor 
7 th 


| ‘ 


iere will be an all-day motor trip to VW 
Institute of Metals of Great Britain held a ge 
ng luesday, May 8, at The Institution of Me 


ngineers, in London. At this meeting Prof. Cecil H. 


sented t 


he eighteenth annual May lecture; his s 
The Chemical Properties of Crystals. 





Personals 


Benjamin Popper 


, , 
vy met f any, planning to attend the annual 
Electroplaters’ Society, 11 
t r, wl e! more popularity and reputa 
Popper of the Egyptia: 

La uer Ma tacturin 

; . ' 

pa \\V 

, 112.9 

Ben l rie S i 

by hundreds « e! 

and business a ’ 

ances rst saw t 


al > i 
{ st gall ( 
lacque Che Start th 
company had on Ben 
lidn’t worry him m 





oOweve’: am 


I 
arly age he determined 
| 


Egyptian Lacqus 





Manufacturing Com 
pany in his early ‘teen 


This was 


twenty-sevel 





irs ag With thi 
man ENN mpany Mr Poppet 
idvanced rapidly al 
ted to an important posi 
ition he has held for many 
lled on most of the lacquer 
Cit ind vicinity and through constant 
el ind vy intensive study and hard 





\ 


ff 


l ! eT i n t < ( side l ill 
i1it their apptiicatio 
¢ i or tiie nrst issociate members orf t 
Brancl t tli \merican Electroplaters’ Societ 
I has always taken an active part Chere are 
et itings or meetings held in which sen P 
right in the centre of activities and it is almost 
il conventior innot be held without hi 
per 1s lso a member tt the International Fell 
the Elks Club and the Grand Street Boys’ Assoc 


wenty-seven years 1s a long record, and it is quite 
s time as a lacquer salesman Mr. Poppe 


ges; changes not only in materials, 





tems it in personnel as well Old friend 
ssed ind new ones have replaced them. But the 
ade some twentv-odd years ago, who 
t industry have remained his friend Duriny 
he has been the Aladdin-like growth of th 
t ml an output in his early days of thous 
eal to tl 1 llions t rallo1 per ea 


Stephen §S. Tuthill, the secretary of the Americ 


a. has been elected president of the 


ition Exec tves in New York City 
William HH. Finkeldey and nceng P. Hubbell have 
rm of Singmaster and Breyer, metallurgists and 


engineers of 420 Lexington Patients New York. 
Dr. Robert J. Anderson, director of research for thé 
nt Manufacturing Company, Fairmont, West Va 
turers of aluminum sheet and coil, has been el 


ice-president. 


Harry Abrams has been appointed purchasing ag 
R. Caldwell and Son Brass Company, Syracuse, 
succeed Ray Caldwell, who has terminated his con: 


h the company 
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Robert J. Anderson, director of research for the Fair- of Newark, N. J., has resigned from active duty in order t 
Manufacturing Company, Fairmont, W. Va., manufac- conserve his health, Mr. Yawger became associated with 
f aluminum sheet and coil, was elected a vice-presi- the Weston company in 1892, just four years after it was 


the company at the last meeting of its board of organized. His period of active service was thirty-six years 
rs. and he still remains on the board of directors with title of 
C. Ten Eyck, Jr., previously a sales engineer for the vice-president. Mr. Yawger was born in Lockport, N. 
istion Engineering Corporation, for whom he was at and was associated with the Cowles Electric Smelting 
e Detroit district manager, has been appointed sales \luminum Instrument Company. 
1 the Standard Steel Propeller Company, Pitts- 


. . : r Charles Starr Barbour, a well known electroplating expert 
11 i t 
a., manufacturers of aeronautical propellers. Mr. Ten 


has joined the technical division of the International Chemical 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa., for whom he will devote most 
his efforts to the New England territory. Mr. B: 
known in plating circles. He started with the Barbour Silver 
Company, Meriden, Conn. Later he performed a great deal 


s a marine engineer. 

V. Moore, formerly with the Simonds Saw and Steel 
iny, is now representing The Billings and Spencer 
inv, Hartford, Conn., in their line of wrenches, ham- 


irbour is wel 


aie: ‘Drain Bureau of st ndards and the Bureau of | rinting and | ngray 

H. Phinney haar Somes appointed exclusive sales represent- ing. For the past few years he had been chief technical set 
res eh vice man for the A. P. Munning Company. 

for the eastern part of Michigan by the Magnetic Man 


ng Company, Milwaukee, Wis., manufacturers of mag W. Parker, director of sales, British Furnaces, Ltd., has bee: 


paration equipment, magnetic clutches for power trans- traveling throughout the United States during the past few weeks 
et Mr. Phinney’s headquarters will be at 420 studying the new types of furnaces in use by various industries of 
Contes Mawtnee Seiidtes Thewoit Mich \merica British Furnaces, Ltd., is the representative of the 
Richard I. Neithercut, formerly secretary of the Bridge-  >Ur'ace ‘ ombustion Company, Toledo, Ohio, throughout Great 
Ry Company, has bec« me as ociated with Industrial Britair In England the fuel costs are relatively more important 

Tt asd ile \; as ) c > « USL « , - 





stration. Ine 551 Fifth Avenue, New York. of which than labor bs sts While the reverse is true um United states, 

ce-president. Mr. Neithercut will represent the com- said Mr. Parker, use of automatic heat control equipment and 

n New England. The company specializes in ad ouags re Pari been ~~ . oe ee — ryan 

itive control of manufacturing enterprises. ere t appears that there 1s a decided trend to copy American 

hn P, Hubbell, until May 1 assistant chief of research of Practices and to give more prominence to automatic furnace 
w Jersey Zinc Company, has become a partner in thi peta: 

Singmaster and Breyer, chemical engineers and metal John T. Stoney, having resigned as vice-president of the 

420 Lexington Avenue, New York City. Mr. Hub Ferro Machine and Foundry Company, Cleveland, Ohio, with 

graduate of Williams College and Columbia Univer- which he had been connected since 1906, will devote all oi 

Prior to his nine-year connection with the New Jersey is time to the Stoney Foundry Engineering and Equipment 

ympany, he was with the General Chemical Company Company, Cleveland. Mr. Stoney founded the latter concern 

he Gas Defence Division of the United States Arm eight years ago and is its president. His son, R. E. Stoney, 

W. M. Corse, consulting metallurgist, Washington, D. C h lso left the Ferro company to become associated with his 


retary of the Institute of Metals Division of the father. The elder Stoney started as a foundry apprentice at the 
Institute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, Robert Gray Brass Foundry, Cleveland, in 1877. Then he went 





d the meetings of the Institute of Metals of Great to work in the brass foundry of the Cleveland Shipbuildit 
London during the week of May & Mr. Corse Company and later the U. S. Bronze Company. Follow 
rance, England, Sweden and Norway; and addressed ing that he became successively superintendent of brass 
ety of Scientific and Industrial Research at Stock foundry for the Westinghouse Machine Company, East Pitt 
Sweden, on the subject of Industrial Research in the bur general foreman of the Ferro Machine and Foundry 
United States. Company, foundry superintendent of this company, then fac 
William H. Yawger, for many years a vice-president and tory manager and first vice-president, in which capacity he 
f - the Weston Electrical Instrument Corporation remained until his resignation. 





Obituaries 


: / lj i f tl ‘9 Iman M ul uf cturin y¥ ( ompan Chicago and it ne 
George W. Niedringhaus ; omy x0, | 
yeorge W. Niedringhau « cumnd ie. Mace’ Ota Menai Caamaananaankaais 
Niedringhaus, chairman of the board of the National Mass 
| Stamping Company, Granite City, I1l., a prominent ; gion 


e industrial development of the St. Louis distri 


it | St. Louis home He was 64 years of age, th Edgar Fahs Smith 











liam F, Niedringhaus, one of the founders of the St us Sesitle, “Peowaet 6b the Qiidecesion 60 Dussisbieuis 
mpany, which later becamy he Nat ; ' rmerlyv | d f the Chemistry Department of that Universit 
sate ; ; gin nd widely known as “the dean of American chemists,” died of 
\ edringhaus was active in that company’s di i neumonia Mav 3. in the seventy-second year of an extren 
11 | 4 e ‘ ’ ‘ . ‘ 
S th founding of several steel and cok plants ie. ad iene ail auth , 
neck ors ione includ famiewrier wasieaad esis spice > spandaaeiotebaie 
, oe neluded banking, railroa lr. Smith received honors trom a great many universities 
her interests ‘ . . > 
throughout the world; a list of the awards and degrees he received 
ah mor icl ire the Priestly Medal of the American Chemical 
~ e 7 ‘ ‘ oF sats 1 +} T ri08 £ Tine rc r Grane . seth emannat 
Arthur Dwight Dana ciety e Legion of Honor of France, would require a great 
: i. i : ; , leal of space which is unavailable 
p VIC - wa retired TQENEEACTErES, ob yes Le Vort Tt Smit! 1 rform¢ 1; search in chemistr\ electri chemistry 
ruse : acturing (¢ pany, died in New ork : . P é ‘ : 
MN yc fanutact = ee oe : a metallurgy of Molybdenum and tungston, and the determinatio: 
Mav 25 He was 67 vears of age and had hee1 lft A; i ‘ 
started his career in business with th Linkhbelt 
Company, Chicago, of which he became treasurer Michael Blake 
1896, he founded the Fuse concern, which became one 
est of its kind in the world. Mr. Dana was also active Michael Blake, president of the Federal Iron and Metal C 
tion of the Sperry Electrical Company and later was pany, Newark, N. J., died on May 1, at Tucson, Ariz., where 
f the Sperry Gyroscope Company, Brooklyn, N. Y had gone at the advice of his physicians. He was fifty-nine years 
ing from business some vears ago, he was a director of age and is survived by his widow and two daughters 
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Veeder and Root Firms Unite 


Manufacturing Company of Hartford, Conn., for 
many years manufacturers of small, high grade counting machines 
ind fine die castings, and The Root Company of Bristol, Conn., 

manufacturers of heavy duty counters, hinges and 
have united in a merger to be known as Veeder-Root 


Inc orporate d 


V eeder 


well knowr 


stampings, 


[hese two companies have for many years been competitive in 
the counter field but the development of each has been along 
slightly different lines 

John T. Chidsey, formerly president of The Root Company, has 


been made president and general manager of the new company. 
Anthony, formerly vice president of The Allen Manu- 
facturing Company of Hartford is to be vice president in charge 

Ralph C. Coxhead, formerly of the Ralph C. 


New York, will be vice president in cl 


ot pro iction 
rporation, large 


“Eveready” to Sell Radio Sets 
Inc., has decided to enter the 
radio receiving set field, according to an announcement which was 
issued from the Company's offices in New York on May 22. The 
announcement put an end to the speculation which had been rife in 
the radio field for the last several months concerning the entrance 
ization into the receiving set business. The company is 
largest producer of radio batteries in the United States. 
well known “Eveready” batteries. It will sell both 


[he National Carbon Company, 


of this orga 
probably the 
It makes the 


A. (. (batteryless) sets and battery-operated sets, beginning with 
the Fall radio buying season. Models will be on display at the 
Chicago Trade Exposition in june. 


Westinghouse Electric Profits 


[he annual report of the Westinghouse Electric and Manufa 
turing Company for the fiscal year ended March 31, 1928, shows 
gross earnings of $175,456,815, as compared with $185,543,087 for 
the previous year and $166,006,800 two years ago, and net manu 
facturing profit of $14,109,459, against $15,779,001 and $14,294,861, 

} 


respectively, in the two preceding years 


Zine Producers to Control Production 


At the international conference of zinc producers recently held 
n Brussels, a resolution was unanimously adopted in favor of 
controlling the market by the creation of a bureau of 
restriction of production, should the necessity arise 


invited to cooperate in the 


statistics 
and by the 
Overseas producers are to be Euro- 
pean convention.—A. C. B. 


Winchester Repeating Arms Company 
[otal sales reported by the Winchester Repeating Arms Com- 
pany, New Haven, Conn., for the year 1927 amounted to $15,537,959 
Net earnings were reported as $428,036, as compared with $744,239 
last year, and a loss in 1925 of $366,215. 


International Nickel Company 


Net profit of $2,107,920 was reported by International Nickel 
Company for the quarter ended March 31, 1928, after depreciation, 
depletion and Federal This with $1,881,225 in 
the preceding quarter, and $1,407,707 in the first quarter of 1927. 


taxes compares 


General Cable Corporation 


General Cable Corporation reports for quarter ended March 3], 
1928, net income 


of $370,845 after all charges 











Copper Wire Concerns Merge 


he National Electric Products Corporation has been fort 
by the merger of the American Copper Products Corporat 
Bayway, N. J., the National Metal Molding Company, Pittsbu: 
Pa, and the British American Metals Company, Plainfield, N 
The new concern, which will be one of the largest copper-consu: 
ing organizations in the world, is to be headed by: Wylie Brow 
president. The merged companies are non-competitive maz 
facturers of electrical transmission apparatus of practically ey 
description. A majority interest in the stock of the Habirs! 
Cable Wire Company, with mills at Yonkers, N. Y., 
3ridgeport, Conn., is held by the new company. 

The financial arrangement involved the new st 
both common and preferred, which will be exchanged for 
various securities of the merger companies. The board of dir 
cludes W. C. Felix; C. F. H 
ship, H. C. Headquarters will 
in Ne Ww 


and 


creation of 


tors 11 Robinson, chairman; O. F 
Carpenter, and C. J. 


York City. 


Gleason. 


Locker Concerns in Merger 


The Lyons Metallic Manufacturing Company of Aurora 
and the Durand Steel Locker Company of Chicago Heights 
have been consolidated. The companies manufacture steel cabi: 
tables and other steel products. The new company will be k: 
as Lyons Metal Products, Inc., and will continue to operate 
ing plants. 

F. S. Waters, former president and founder of the Lyons M 
lic Manufacturing Company, will head the new organizat 
Keith Spalding, president and founder of the Durand Steel | 
Company, will be vice-president. The corporation plans de\ 
ment of new products. 

Brass Pipe Sales Gain Steadily 

Sales of brass pipe have nearly quadrupled in the past six y« 
according to figures issued by the Copper and Brass Res 
Association. In 1922 the sales of standard I. P. S. brass pipe 
were 16,016,500 pounds; last year they were 62,934,300 p 
a gain of nearly 300 per cent. It is expected that 1928 will 
a gain of at least 18,000,000 pounds over 1927. The average 
gain in the four years from 1923 to 1927 has been 74.5 per 
the largest gain was made in 1926, when sales were 234 pet 
above 1923 





Yale and Towne Reports Profits 


Yale and Towne Manufacturing Company reports for the 
ter ended March 31, 1928, net profits, after depreciation and 
$373,089 against $532,875 in same quarter in 1927. 
he company recently acquired the Damm and Ladwig 
Velberg, Germany, the largest European manufa 
builders’ hardware. Results of this divisio: 
not included in the above earnings report, however, as’ figur 
yet available 


pany of 


of locks and 


Production of Aluminum in 1927 


lhe value of new aluminum produced in the United Stat: 
ng 1927 was $39,266,000, an increase of 4 per cent as con 
with 1926, according to a statement prepared by J. M. 
the United States Bureau of Mines, Department of Commer 

lhe domestic price of new aluminum ingot 99 per cent pu 
quoted by the Engineering and Mining Journal, was 27 cé 
pound during the first half of January, 1927. On the 15th of 
ary the Aluminum Company of America lowered its price 
which held until October 20, 1927, when a further 
25 cents a pound was announced, which price remained in e 


ents 
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end of the the average quoted price for the year was 
84 a pound. Prices of outside metal 98-99 per cent pure 
from two-tenths to seven-tenths cents less a pound than the 
s given by the Aluminum Company of America, and it seems 
ble that a fair average price for all new aluminum sold in 
vas $0.254 a pound, the report states. 
of curtailed production of automobiles the use of 
num and high strength aluminum alloys was large, particu- 
for pistons and reciprocating parts of automotive engines. 


year; 


te 
spite 


Huge Carillon for New Church 


n the new edifice of the Park Avenue Baptist Church, New 
is completed, the foundry industry will be well represented 

nstruction by the addition of seven new bells to its caril- 
These will weigh a total of about 113 tons. 


wn as the Memorial, will 


The carillon, to 
bell, 


Rockefeller have one the 

















ie! 
RDON FOR ROCKEFELLER MEMORIAL CARILLON 
largest of the seven, that will alone weigh 44,800 


With 

The bell has been cast 
Croydon, England. It 
four semi-tones lower than the 
Also, the addition of these seven 
the church’s carillon the largest in the world, 
for the first time in history a range of five octaves in a 

Further additions are planned for future years which 
ve the carillon 72 bells, or six octaves; this is nearly the 
1 a piano, which has seven and one-third octaves. 


ind will be the largest carillon bell in the world. 
frame it will weigh 78,400 pounds. 
foundry of Gillet & Johnston, 

d and will be 
irillon bell now in use. 


low C 


1 


make 


f 


Exhibition of Art in Industry 


International Exhibition of Art in Industry, second of its 
held in this country, opened at Macy’s, New York City 
14 and continued until May 26; it attracted thousands. 
ntries, including the United States, displayed a total of 
in 5,000 objects, chiefly of furniture and interior decora- 
t the least interesting feature was the arrangement of the 
lf, which was designed by Lee Simonson, noted costume 

ne designer. The walls were beautifully prepared, a great 
metal being used, especially strips of copper, brass and 

lated metal 

exhibition there were rooms devoted to separate countries, 








to show an increase in production in 
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each nation having one or more rooms in which its exhibits were 
displayed. There was a great deal of metal ware, especially brass, 
pewter, copper and silver. While some of these were not the 
products of regular commercial industry but rather of sculptors, 
etchers or other artists, the greater part of the metal ware dis- 
played had been commercially produced in foundries, metal work- 
ing shops, or other industrial works. These were real evidences 
of the steady trend of industry toward true artistic creation. 
Among the American exhibitors were the following: 

General Electric Company, The Crane Company, Sterling 
Bronze Company, Albert Voight Manufacturing Company, Inter- 
national Silver Company, McLeod, Ward and Company, and Reed 
and Barton. 


Russian Gold Shipments 


Shipments of Russian gold to a total value of $350,000,000 were 
received by the United States during the years 1920-1922, accord- 
ing to the report of the United States Senate Commission of Gold 
and Silver Inquiry, quoted in a pamphlet “Russian Gold,” re- 
leased May 20 by the Amtorg Trading Corporation of New York 
The conclusions in the Senate Report of 1925 are corroborated by 
customs statistics of Sweden, France and Switzerland, the coun- 
tries through which Russian gold found its way here, and dis- 
patches in the press of 1920-22 regarding Russian gold shipments 
The brochure of 72 pages also contains data regarding Russian 
gold production, the present Soviet gold reserve and Soviet foreign 
trade. 





Production of Zine in 1927 


The production of slab zinc at zinc reduction plants in the 
United States in 1927 amounted to 635,300 short tons, valued at 
$81,439,000, according to statistics compiled by the United States 
Bureau of Mines, Department of Commerce. This production 
consisted of 576,960 tons of primary metal made from domestic 
ore; 15,556 tons of primary metal made from Mexican ore; and 
42,784 tons of redistilled secondary metal. The production in 1927 
was 23,921 tons smaller than the production in 1926, or nearly 
4 per cent. 

Rolled zinc produced in the United States in 1927 amounted to 
148,259,718 pounds, valued at $13,671,530. These figures, which 
were compiled from reports made by producers to the Bureau of 
Mines, show a drop of 14 per cent in quantity and 24 per cent 
in value of output, as compared with 1926. “Boiler plate and 
sheets over one-tenth inch thick” was the only class of rolled zinc 
1927. Total exports of 
rolled zinc decreased 15 per cent. 

The average selling value of rolled zinc was 9.2 
in 1927, compared with an average selling value of 


1976 


cents a pound 
10.4 


cents in 


Are Welding Prizes Awarded 


Seventeen thousand five hundred dollars, donated by The Lincoln 
Electric Company, Cleveland, Ohio, was distributed at the opening 
session of the spring meeting of the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers, held at the William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, 
Penna., on May 14. The occasion was the awarding of prizes to 
the winners of the Lincoln Arc Welding contest which closed Dec 
31, 1927. 

lames W. Owens, director of welding for the Newport News 
Shipbuilding and Drydock Company at Newport News, Va., won 
the first prize of $10,000. Owens is a past vice-president of the 
American Welding Society and a fellow of the American Institute 
of Electrical Engineers. He is also author of the text book 
“Fundamentals of Welding.” Five thousand dollars, the award 
for the second best paper submitted, was won by Henri Dustin, 
Professor in the Engineering School of the University of Brussels, 
Belgium, and Director of the Laboratory for Material Testing. 
Third place award, $2,500 was given to Commander H. E. Rossell, 
Construction Corps, United States Navy, instructor of mathe- 
matics at the U. S. Naval Academy at Annapolis. Honorable 
mention was given to the papers submitted by Frank B. Walker, 
Winthrop, Mass., and B. K. Smith, president of the Three 
Welding and Equipment Company, Houston, Texas 
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Business Reports s of The Metal Industry Corres spondents 
New England States 


Waterbury. Conn. 
June 1, 1928 
department of the Waterbury Button 
i when it first began busi- 


Company, tarted D the concern 


solidated with the Button Ma- 


N ] The deal 


chinery Company, was consum- 

( och » that a ibstantial 

d ilthough the 1 hinery and 

ttor has beer over ‘ken 

( thie il concern say t plans to expa d furthe 

il w b es Waterbury is essentiall a etal 

‘ it the start e was a large business here in 

ttor f ivory and other composition, because of the spe 

i i be t i litie or at \ I £ rd 
do not ! e change will n affect empl 
ment vel ording to Warren F. Kaynor, secretar 
; if same \\ the excepti 

( un be retained here throug! 

( ( the local concert Che 

‘ a ft i e whicl ctually flies 

eral t 1 d gross, iddition t 

I I idio a essorit 1 d 

x expec ed this ear ft if 


needed rtly, Mr. Kavnor 


The American Brass Company last month advanced the 
1 ’ r product cent a nound 
I » | . . 

The American Pin Company division of the Scovill Manu- 
facturing Company report that its customers are buying 
' © veo 
American Brass Company for per 

Il 3 he old Manhar inal will 
the iny the ece 
, ( ’ t is learned It is 
( l lled that new t 


John A. Coe resid American Brass Company, 
ted president of the Y. M. ¢ \. at the annual 


Burdon P. Hyde, a tant secretary 


e Scovill Manufacturing Company, was re-elected vice 
fi the Chase Companies., Inc., and members 
e Foremen’s Association, entertained officials of the Reming 
ton Arms Company Bridge t 1 its tor €1 lt t 
( ] "— t 


John A. Coe, pri American Brass Company 


t George O'Donnell the 


American Brass Company, 
reside he club, and Will 


t t liam Mordo, of the International 
Silver -_atacaae vice pre t] lub, wet 
t James R. Coe, assignor t Ameri- 
can Brass Company; a m« ving apparatus to Delmar 
Kinnear nor to the American Brass Company; a chart 
di r str record ratus t Herman Koester, 
Bristol Sacahaaane ind pocket lighter 
William Raeburn 
The United States Employment Service reports for Water 


I 


rank Green 
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Bridgeport, Conn. ' 


The Baird Machine Company is erecting an additi 
high of brick construction wit! 


estimated cost is $80,000 


) ( t one 


story 
of steel sashes. The 


Most of the machinery has been moved from the Ha 
venue plant of the American Tube and Stamping Compa: 


d in the future operations will be confined to the How 


enue plant and the Stratford avenue plant. The r 
rk has been transferred to Howard avenue and the | 
rk to New Britain. Two large new furnaces have 
talled at the Stratford avenue works. Whether the 


plant will bé sold has not been disclosed. 
Remington Arms Company has leased a two-story 
factory building on Seaview avenue to Ramses, Inc., of N 
York The building has 25,000 feet of floor 

The Bullard Machine Company is planning to 
Brewster street, 100 by 200, two 
f reinforced concrete and steel construction 
bestos roof. 

\s a result of the death months 
Armstrong, the Armstrong Manufacturing Company is be 
reorganized. Frederick S. Ashmun, son of the daughter 
Frank Armstrong, who founded the becomes act 
ead of the industry as secretary 
B. I. Ashmun, is to be 
Harry Ashmun, of New 


avenue 


space. 

buil« 
uundry on stories | 
with a corruga 


some ago of David N 


company, 

and treasurer. His fat 
president, and his brot 
will be vice-president. 


é le< te d 


York, 


rectors will consist of these three and Charles Neubau: 
vorks manager, and T. E. Steiber, attorney. Mrs. Laura : 
rmstrong, and Mrs. Mary Clifford Armstrong, wives 


ns of the founder of the concern, and Charles H. Ar 
trong, a grandson, are disposing of their stock to the 
un interests and resigning as officers and directors. 
ympan manutactures stocks, dies, tools for water 
teamfitting and electrical works. 

\mong local patents granted during the month are: 
obile bumper bracket to Oscar Goetz, assigned t 


Acnasionn Chain Company; three 
ins to W. J. Gagnon, assigned to the 
‘acturing Company; attachment 


different couplings for 
Bead Chain Mar 


plug to Howard Sargent 


General Electric Company. 
Keating, 
1 department of the 


1 


Company plant, em 


sSigne to the 


Daniel ntendent 
American Tube and Stamping 


ployed by the concern for 40 years 


chief engineer and super 


I 


onor at a reception in the Hancock plant 
H tarted wor} is ich st and ha several | 
of the General Electric Company were h 
entatives of mat of the largest electrical 
neerns in the intry at the plant here tl 
| \ conteret d er, ins] t of tl 
entertainment were hel 
Henry A. House, 88 years old, the city’s foremost inv 
red at a re eptior last montl It vas attend 
he most prominent people of the city. He 
of Samuel F. B. Morse in the inventior 
printing telegraph machine and has collal 
ids Sir Hirat , and Per Maxim, and 
Thomas Edison and Frank Morris. He rured 
M son suits over the incandescent lights, foug 
urts, and that ainst William Graham Be 


that Mr. House was the first 1 


is proved 


he art of transmitting articulate speech witl 
lectric current as opposed to the Bell method 

urrent In 1866 he devised d built a 

le which he ops ted through the street t 
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Connecticut Notes 


June 1 1928. 
ARTFORD—The 29th annual meeting of the Con- 
ticat Chamber of Commerce was held here May 1/7. 
g the general directors elected were F. S. Chase, presi- 


and Roy 
Silver 


of the Chase Companies, Inc., of Waterbury, 


C. Wilcox, assistant secretary of the International 


Company, of Meriden. A. R. Kimball, president of the Cham- 
reported on the activities of the year, including the 
x of the attempt to clean up the Naugatuck river. 


E. Whitney, 
Company, of this 
tes of the U 

in industry to be 


Whitney Manufacturing 
committee of 100 from 
formulated a platform for 
both m litical 


president of the 


city, is one of the 


1i0n which has 


presented to ajor p 


tors of the newly organized Veeder-Root Inc., formed 
erger of the Veeder Manufacturing Company here and 


Bristol, were elected last month as 
Anthony, Fuller F. Barnes, John T. 


Leavitt, David J. Post, Charles D. 


Root Company, of 
F Graham H. 


V. Russell Rice 


harles T. Treadway of Bristol, Frederick S. Chase of 
urvy, and Curtis H. Veeder and Frank E. Wolcott of 
ty Officers of the company were elected as follows: 


nt-treasurer, Mr. Chidsey; vice-president in charge of 
turing, Graham H. Anthony; vice-president charge 
Ralph C. Coxhead; secretary John H. Chaplin. Stock 
ipany was offered at $42.50 a share but speedily 
d to $46 and was heavily oversubscribed. 
: [he Billings and Spencer Company is now producing 
us small drop forgings for the Pratt and Whitney 
Company, to be used in the latter’s aircraft engines. It is 
ducing forgings for the Cadillac and other motor 
es his has made its business outlook the best in 
rs and is reflected in the higher price of its stocl 
ERIDEN The International Silver Company has ac- 
llow ware manufacturing business of E. G. 
Webster and Sons, Inc., of Brooklyn, N. Y., and will move 
to Meriden. 
eakers at the state convention of credit men held 
M 17th were J. H. Thompson of the Yale and Towne 
N facturing Company, Stamford; R. H. Ryan of the Pratt 
Whitney Company, Hartford; W. H. Baer of the Water- 
Button Company; John P. Griffin of the Chase Com- 
s, Inc., and J. Louis Geist, of Plume and Atwood Manu- 
turing Company, both of Waterbury; and H. A. Leigh 
Seymour Manufacturing Company, Seymour. 

NEW BRITAIN—The North and Judd Manufacturing 
pany has retired the outstanding issue of $225,000 bonds 
raut and Hine Manufacturing Company, which it assumed 

rchased the latter company about two years ago 
Stanley Works has transferred many of the anu- 
perations of the American Tube and Stamping 
ipany, of Bridgeport, to its local plant. 
RIST OL—The New Departure Manufacturing Company 
ed a tree clinic to provide vac S 
The city has had a smallpox scare Phe n 
ugh its clinic, has rendered immune practi all 
\ANBURY—Vasco Capellaro as appointed trustee of the 
ury Iron Works at a meeting of the creditors of the 
held before Referee in Bankruptcy John Keogh 
lhe company failed, with assets of $18,000 and 
$16,755. The greater majority of assets, how 
died in a list of outstanding nt ny 
re not collectible. T. Willem McAllister. Wallace 
ead and John Doran have been named appraisers 
/RRINGTON— The Handey Machine Company has let 
extensive interior alteratio to S 1 plant 
\DLETOWN-Directors of the Russell Meuntanton. 
mpany ive declared their second divide ] 
| ion of dividends for over a vear. Both divi 
( tf 14! and although the company has not 
as regular, it is understood that it will be 
/ Business has bee better and in the automobik 
department overtime schedules iré ell 1 
V HAVEN—The Acme Wire Company reports oper 
sit Hl) nercent f capa ity and 41 + oa tat 
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tomers are buy 


good and 


ng conservativel pre s tor b nes 
prices are tar. 

The Western Electric Company is starting to 
addition in West Haven at a cost of 


manufacturing and storage —W. R. B 


erect a pliant 
$100.000, to be used for 


R. I. 


Providence. 


June 1, 1928 

Che advent of another month finds the smallest per cent 
age of metal workers out of employment in this city and 
vicinity since the close of the pre-war period. Taken as a 
whole, the first five months of 1928 have been fairly busy 
ones and the present indications are that these conditions will 
continue. The two principal reasons for this improved con 
dition are activity in building trades and increased opera 
tions in the jewelry industry and its co-ordinate lines In 
this connection the report of the Providence industrial survey 
taken between May 10 and July 27 last year by the Massa- 


chusetts Institute of Technology is interesting 


and instructive Returns were rec 


particularly 


eived from 246 firms in the 


jewelry and silverware group having a total employment of 
7.141 men and 4883 women who received salaries and wages 
to the amount of $10,106.986 and $4,024,694, spectively, 


making a total of 11,974 persons employed who received a 
total ft $14,131,680. These concerns purchased materials to 
the value of $19,644,150, producing goods to a factory value 
of $45,362,229. of which goods $42,853,080 worth was dis 
tributed. Of this, $13,555,193 was by direct sales; $2,463,369 
through brokers or agents; $17,793,399 through jobbers; and 
$9,041,119 through retailers. 

More than one hundred apprentices in the shops the 


Brown and Sharpe Manufacturing Company attended a din 


ner and entertainment early in the month at the Port Arthur 
restaurant \mong the speakers at the dinner were Henry 
D. Sharpe, president and treasurer of the corporation, and 
Clayton R. Burt, the latter a graduate of the Brown and 
Sharpe apprentice shops, who now vice-president and gen 
eral anager of a large manutacturing company in Hart 

rd, Ian K. Davey, one of the apprentices, officiating 


ste 


Cannon and Brown, Inc., located at 183-185 Eddy 


have recently instailed an up-to-date chro plating plant 
icensed by the Chromium Corporation of America and ar: 

ww pr soniye to handle all lines of goods in chromium plat 
ng I} ilso do all kinds of nickel and silver worl 

The Benwen Company, a concern to manufacture and deal 
1 ¢ ( l Po ae Re ranted i harter wit 

thorized capital stock of 600 é f 1 pat alu 
porat re Thomas S. Bennett, Carl M. Wendelst 
Ra Bradley, all of Providence: 

Providence Electroplating and Polishing Company, at 22 
Edi street, Providence, is owned and conducted by Harry 
* Benson, ording to a statement of ownership filed at tl 

1 ( a 

The Reiser Jewelry a ing has he ranted a charte 

ire jewelry in thi t\ with an authorized ca 
$50,000 consisting of 500 shares of common st 

t SLUO eacl! Phe incorporator are (s,eorg Tried 

re f IX ( and Alfred Deneman, all of this cit 

\ charter has been granted the National Metal Products 
Company, ast Providence, with an authorized pital 
S75.000 cor isting oft 250 share ot preter ed stoc} 1K 
( n-@ 1 200 hares of commort I if tock | I 

(; e G. Bell -e 4 R. 244 ‘ 

reet, | ! e.and George H. Pe S A .y 

The Eureka Ring Compar f Provid e | 

es ( t { P duct P 
r é vit 1 capital stock < $20,000 « 
200) ( ( t S100 | The 
, \ rell Fr meme ‘ 1 
( S {} ] thic cit 
ee prepared t t ricl id 
plant of t D. M. Watkins Phitatevee rner of |] 
d Pine street It will cost about $20,000 
er 1 nagement the Pawtucket Electro-Plating 
Company is been rearranging and improving its plant at 
112 ] > —- nd e ow 1 ] 1+ P 
v 
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Trenton. N. J. 


« 


) 7» 
t t ) t } it yUSII ~ 
ler ri ng signs I inmiprove ent 
1 1 
ected with tl ipproacn 


Fred A. Barton, president Trenton Emblem Com- 
pany, reports that factor working on large orders for 
William G. Wherry, president of the Skillman Hardware 
Manufacturing Company, ha ‘ ered from a long illness 
The Trenton Auto Radiator Works has been granted a 
itent on a brazed bras n the manufacture of its 
Ford rey e1 t radiator to eliminate the old malleable iron 
onnection used as an inlet to the upper tank. 


hartered at 
Products, Inc., chemicals, 


Following concerns have been 
Allen Chemical 


Trenton 


8,000 shares no 


par, | ibeth; American Screen Company, screens, $125,000, 
Patersot Independence Photo Engraving, $50,000, Runne- 
N. J Passenger Airways Corporation of America, 


$1,000,000 
felaaienns Corporation, manufacture 


lerred 1 ,UUU shares 


Hoboken 


ufactur uirplanes, Perth Amboy 
$500,000 pre- 


Amboy; Matthew’s 


aeroplanes, 


Perth 


common, 


Speedometer Hospital, mannfacture speedometers, $20,000, 
Paterson; American Zeolite Corporation, chemicals, 1,000 
shares, Paterson; New-Matix Equipment Company, manufac- 
ture tools, 500 shares no par, Audubon; Hartman Corporation, 
ols, $25,000, Somerville; Reliable Welding Corporation, Inc., 
Tersey City, $30,000; Precision Metal Products Company, 
ee ST \ 
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States 


Newark, N. J. 
June l, 


this city announce better business conditio1 


prospects look brighter than in some time. All 


er, brass and aluminum products are manuta 
re, and Newark ranks first in metal production of 
ties in New Jersey. 
The Big Four Spark Plug Company, recently incorp 
h 200 shares on par value, will soon begin the manut 


spark plugs in a local plant. Charles L. Von Drel 
Iph Schroeder and Eleanor Riordan, all of Hoboke: 
cer the new concern. 

The Protective Fuse Plug Corporation wil! manu 


fuse plugs, having been chartered with $50,000 capital. 
Following Newark concerns have been chartered: 
Eagle Metal Products Company, sheet metal prod 
$125,000; Art Metal Works, Inc., manufacture metal stat 
100,000 shares common; Gravity Separator and Equipm 
Company, manufacture oil separators, $100,000; Tri-St 
Tool Company, manufacture tools, 2,000 shares no par 
derson Transmission Company, Inc., 
1,000 shares no par; 


transmission equip: 
Union Chandelier Company, manufa 
fixtures, $25,000; Apco Chemical Company, 
1emicals, 1,000 shares no par; John F. Giles 
Sons Company, manufacture fountain pens, $25,000; Natio 
Neon Tube Corporation, manufacture special tubes, $25 
preferred stock and 2,500 shares common; Crowder Labora 
tories, electroplating, $100,000; Triangle Platinum Works 
Inc., platinum, $100,000: Mulberry Metal Stamping Wor 
inufacture $10,000.—C. A. L 


\. 


lighting 
facture cl 


stamps, 


Middle Western States 


Detroit, Mich. 

June 1, 1928 
City has 
dit- 


Spec ial equip- 


Bay 


The Gate Welding Machines Company at 


talled an experimental laboratory for solving 


in the electric welding of metals 


ent has been built and is now being used tor welding o 
all cowls, gasoline tanks and fan blades for the Ford Motor 
Company 

Batter ire the latest addition to the long list General 
Motors products. In Muncie, Ind., a plant for their manufac- 
ture has been acquired recently by this great organization 
| new activity will come directly under the management ot 
Delco-Remy subsidiary, whose headquarters are at Anderso1 


Consolidated Brass Company has been incorporated at 139 


Summit Street, Detroit It has a capital stock of $50,000 
ire Chesley McA. Evans, William E. Skinner, J 
and Hor r LD. Coleman, all of Detroit. 
\nnouncement is made that sales of the C. M. Hall Lamp 


Company, auto lamp manufacturers, for the 


1928 were practically double 


first two months 


those tor the corresponding 


19 Sales in January amounted to $344,902, and 

( iry to $387,142, a total of $732,044 \ contract was 

ned not long ago calling for releases which will result in 

a amounting to approximately $1,000,00U within the next 
twelve months to this single account. 


pro ts ot 


et Campbell, Wyant and Cannon Foundry Com- 
pany at Muskegon, for thre« mths of 1928 amounted to 
$435,064, after charges and federal taxes 
asant Valley Brass Company, 
iodfrey Avenue, Grand Rapids, 
Miner S. Keeler, ¢ 
lark, all of Grand Rapids. 

The McCord Radiator and Manufacturing Company reports 
net earnings after federal taxes for the first 
of $179,349. On March 31, 1928, current assets an 
$3,490,042 against current liabilities of $942,602. 

The Valley Saaenge and Pattern Company of Bay City will 


s equipment to the 


with headquarters at 
recently incorporated. 


Norman Webb and Earle 


was 
he owners are 


be ( 


quarter of 1928 
1ounted to 


ve irts 


new 


addition now 


der construction, the third 
founded in 1923. The new unit will house the 
shop and the brass and copper foundry. 


be added since the plai 
offices, patt 
This expansion n 
that the capacity of the brass foundry will be trebled. Willian 


Mueller is president and Edward C. Smith secretar ; 
treasurer 
[he first unit of the new and enlarged foundry being 


by the Detroit Gray Iron Foundry has been completed 
second unit, which is under 
about 60 days, it is announced 


now construction, will 


- +, ‘ : 
peratio it 





Toledo, Ohio 


June 1, 19. 
an unusual period of prosperity w 
of course, includes to a great extent the plants engag: 
the non-ferrous metal working. During the last year 
600 plants already in operation in various lines of indt 
expanded by more than 10 per cent and many spent bet 
$10,000 and $2,000,000 on new buildings and equipmeni . 
expansion program included many in the brass and coppe 
in the plating industries. Employment has steadily incr 
in all lines of industry. Toledo is entering the summer 1 
facturing period in fine shape and every indication is 
conditions will prevail for many months. En 
ment in 51 major plants shows a new high record for 
with 39,025 engaged, against 31,833 a year ago. The m 
ot plants engaged on automobile accessories are working 


shifts 


experiencing 


present 


Negotiations have been completed for the consolid 
of the Electric Auto-Lite Company of Toledo and the U.5.A 
Battery Corporation, of Niagara Falls, according to Cle: 


Minniger, president of the former. The deal involves $1| 


000 and will be carried out through an exchange of 
it is stated. It is proposed that the Auto-Lite Con 


increase its common stock 
stock now outstanding to 1,000,000 shares of no par 
common stock, and that it authorized an issue of $10,0\» 
of seven per cent preferred stock. 


from 250,000 shares of n 











1928 


June, 


new road lamp with a number of improvements has re- 
been offered to the motoring public by the Seiss Manu- 
turing Company at Toledo. The lamp has a ball-socket 
ket and can be set at any angle and secured by a device 
will not permit it to slip or twist. Road lamps are 
ly superseding the old spot-light. The Seiss company 
w producing the new lamp in quantity, and recently made 
rst shipment.—F. J. H. 





Cleveland, Ohio 
June 1, 1928. 


tically all plants engaged in non-ferrous metal work 
nder fair production and in many instances even better 
that. Some of them are employing night shifts. The 
g industry is quite extensively engaged. Judging from 
nt conditions and encouraging forecast, the metal in- 

in this territory will experience a fairly successful 
er. As in the past, the motor car industry is sustaining 
of the plants. This field is particularly active, with 
ncouraging outlook. Many accessory manufacturers are 
ged on contracts for the Detroit motor plants. New 
production is even more extensive now than it was a 
ago. ‘The employment situation is about normal. 
men are employed now than 


Le . # 


eeks 
earlier in the season. 


Chicago, Il. 

June 1, 1928. 
ness conditions in the Chicago district as a whole continue 
w improvement, although some slowing up has been evident 
lesale trade and furniture manufacturing. Metals and metal 
fs, vehicles, stone, clay, lumber and automobile production 
vistered gains for April, and for May the metals, vehicles, 
e seasonal increase in building construction seem to be 
ing the industrial labor market. The metal and metal 
ts group (other than vehicles) continue to show an increase 
number of wage earners employed. 

Wireless Dry Cell, Ltd., manufacturers of radio and all 
types of dry cell batteries, have recently leased 50,000 
feet in the Crooks Terminal Warehouse in the Clear- 

Industrial District. This company, formerly located at 
ra Falls, New York, has moved all manufacturing, exec- 
ind sales offices to the Chicago location. They will 
about 500 men. Decision to move to Chicago was the 
of a four-month study of various industrial cities in 
ddle west. Chicago was chosen, states N. F. Folsom, 
ver of the plant, because of its general distribution facili- 
entral location and the excellent package car service 
ting from Chicago to all points in the country. Previous 
ing, increased production was carried on in the Niagara 
plant to take care of business during the interval of 
il. Despite this, the company has found it necessary to 
two shifts of workmen. George H. Gooderman, presi- 
nd in control of the company financially, is a member 
Canadian parliament. Mr: Folsom, plant manager, 
that their brief operating experience in Chicago has 
proven their judgment correct in locating here. 

The Aviadon Committee of The Chicago Association of 
erce, together with other aviation interests in Chicago 
metropolitan distret, are giving consideration to a pro- 
that a tract of land of approximately one square mile 
be selected and utilized as a site for the location of 

manufacturers. The plan contemplates suitable sites 
provided around the rim of such a field, leaving the 
free for use by all manufacturers in testing their equip- 
Considerable interest in the plan has been manifested 
lefinite site has been chosen as yet.—W. S. H. 

Merit Metal Specialties Company of Chicago was in- 
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corporated with a capital of $10,000 by Edward Kotas, William 
Galubke, Harry Schugert and Frank Nessing. The firm will 


manufacture metal specialties and mechanical devices. 

rhe Caldwell Manufacturing Company, at Champaign, was 
incorporated with $25,000 capital by C. M. Caldwell, Harriet 
Caldwell and Vincent Manning. The firm will manufacture 
and deal in metal alloys, metals and metal products. 

The John Kramer Alloy Corporation was formed recently 
by L. L. Becker, H. M. Korshak and Donald Korshak in 
Chicago, with a capitalization of $10,000. The firm will en- 
gage in mining and deal in alloys and metals of all kinds 
A. P. N. 





Milwaukee, Wis. 
June 1, 1928 

National Plating Company, Inc., reports a very successtul 
period of business the past few months. Their plant is under 
steady production, most of the time working near capacity. 
Recently, the firm increased its capital stock from $50,000 to 
$75,000. 

Badger Metal Products Company was incorporated by Rus- 
sell W. Stambough, John K. Stambough and W. E. 
The capitalization was for $20,000. The will 
facture wood and metal products, dies, etc. 

Geuder, Paeschke and Frey Company, tin iron and metal 
manufacturers, have lost their income and profits tax appeal 
involving $158,347 tax payments, it is reported from Wash- 
ington, D. C. The board of tax appeals upheld Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue Blair in rejecting the company’s plea. 
The Milwaukee firm had claimed that Commissioner Blair 
had erred in his tax collection figures for 1918, 1919, 1920. 

The Wisconsin Knife Works, Clinton, Wis., is construct 
ing a factory building at Beloit, Wis., which will cost about 
$15,000 when completed. The new building is 40 x 250 feet. 
Che firm manufactures high-speed steel knives, carbon steel 
knives, molding blanks, and other such articles. P. G. 
Farrow is president of the firm, P. D. Westman, vice 
president; F. R. Weaver, treasurer and Kruse, 
secretary. 

The office force of the West Bend Aluminum Company, 
West Bend, Wis., is now functioning in the new quarters 
recently completed. A second story was added to one sec- 
tion of the building to afford more space for the office force 
An experimental kitchen and general assembly room has been 
provided in a portion of the building formerly occupied as the 
office. 

The Metal-Ware Corporation, whose plant and main offices 
are located at Two Rivers, Wis., has been adding new items 
to its line of products. Among the latest is the new Empire 
electric sandwich toaster, with patented expansion hinges. 
The Metal-Ware Corporation is also manufacturing a revolving 
miniature engine display stand, carrying the more important 
engines in the Empire line. Instead of providing this rotating 
power with the usual hidden motor, Metal-Ware sets out one 
of its miniature engines in plain view as the driving unit. 
The firm is also manufacturing an electric percolator with 
colored handles. 

Announcement was made by the Olsen Manufacturing Com- 
pany, owners of the plant formerly occupied by the Winther 
Motor Company, at Kenosha, Wis. of its plans for starting 
manufacturing operations soon. The announcement, made by 
Lester L. Olsen, one of the officials of the company, outlines 
the plans of the company to engage in the manufacturing 
of dies, jigs and fixtures, utilizing much of the machinery 
and supplies bought along with the plant several months ago. 
The Olsen Manufacturing Company is headed by H. P. Olsen, 
of Milwaukee, well known Milwaukee 
publisher.—A. P. N. 
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hirm manu- 


George C 


manufacturer and 


Other Countries 


Birmingham, England 


May 23, 1928. 
n-ferrous trades of Birmingham are fairly busy, although 
ind of two or three months ago for copper and bronze 
scarcely been maintained. But the seasonal orders given 
he Admiralty are very well up to the average and the 








orders for copper tubes for water conveyance are gradually ex- 
panding, not only for home requirements but for several foreign 
countries and the Dominions. 
ever, is still keen. 

The makers of wireless apparatus have had a very busy season 
The home demand is falling off a little but good orders are coming 
from India; 


Competition from Germany, how- 


Fgypt is taking good supplies of apparatus; the Dutch 
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1 lam non-tfe tching busin ssibilities of opening up new n 
e d i i wirele ession of exhibitions of foreign ware arranged 
e5s aS a Drane of the brass ynmerce very good effect in this dire: 
gly recognized. \ which has developed a good deal lately relates 
lightiu given many factories <lucti of old Shetneld plate, designs of table hollow w 
much longer than was ex t a candlesticks, for which a demand has rather sud 
gear has been sold. Among from the United States and Canada. The firms pos 
Zealand and South Africa for such goods have received large orders. 
demand is becoming jewe rade is on the whole maintaining the revival 
ittributed very largely t t autumn, some reaction having taken place frot 
rmously stimulated by the n for spending money on motoring which was _ fort 
en many a country hote t to jewelry. This is manifest chiefly in a liking 
t y of motor building has quality jewelry, not of the most expensive kind 
\ bu Makers of m jewelers continue also to compete more success 
ra re still gett od ler It goods from the Continent. Orders for shipbuil 
ipal Nigeria lowly improving, some makers of door handles, knobs 
ellat 1 metal goods and in \ rot very good orders. The trade has been assiste 
th t West Indies, China and nt by the Birmingham Chamber of Commerce, whi 
ompetition with Germany d in getting reduced railway rates for the carriag 
Oversea Yepartment is tured jewelry.—J. H. 





Business Items---Verified 


Plating Company edo, Ohio, has 1 ig a Rand Drill Company, with offices at 314 N 
any does ele plating Broadway, St. Louis, Mo., was succeeded by Ingersoll 
Corporation announces that it has re [1 May 1, 1928 4 new branch operating under 
pacious quarters at 25-33 West Eighteenth St. Louis office has just been opened at 226 West A Str 
Felep es are Chelsea 6915, 6916 Picher, Oklahoma, to serve customers in northern Oklaho 
Inc. 1923 Ma ing Street, Philadelphia, Pa southern Missouri, and Arkansas. , 
as tures and equipment, has plans George J. Mayer Company, Indianapolis, Ind., manu 
Hine terations in its present factory turers of metal mame plates, bronze tablets, embossed 
x a ad . etched signs, etc., is building an addition that will doub 
Company, os Se larascucncti es ha output \t present it plans to rearrange its equipment 
det covering 20-acres at Glassport, ater new machinery will be purchased in order to car 
; ;o been removed from Rankin the steadily growing needs of the company. 
Kc Botfield Refractories Company, Swanson and Clymer St: 
Chicago, IIl., is installing a Philadelphia, Pa., wishes to announce that, effective June Ist ¢ 
v -DOtt eu ith special hang rack distribution of their products, Adamant Fire Brick Cer 
lied by The Ferro Enamel Supply Company, \dachrome and Adachrome Fines and the Adamant Gu 
Toledo, Ohio and vicinity will be handled by The Builder 
Sanitary Manufacturing Company, Abingdon Industrial Supply Company, 4090 Detroit Street. Toledo, O} 


Stove 


Brass 


Electric 


Northern 


Conupany, 


Beyer 


t ue bonds to the amount of $500,000. Cor “The Philadelphia Porcelain Company, Woodlynne, N 
trar recent report t ynpany will not enlarge its ha een re-organized and plant will be completely revat 
lant at this time vithir short time. The new officers are: R. A. We 
Hamburg Plating and Manufacturing Company, 222 South president: H. D. Cushman, vice-president; R. L. Will 
urth Street, Hamburg, Pa., has opened a job shop for plat treasurer; R. A. Nelson, secretary and general mai 
g lishing nd lacquering Operations started April 1, New furnace will be installed immediately and also 
vith George H, “Shappell charge andling equipment. 
Beam-O-Lite Sign Company, New York, has leased spa Silverfill Manufacturing Company, Inc., Boston, Mass 
the building at 35 West Twenty-sixth Street, where it cently formed by Howard P. Cobb and associates, witl 
vill facture display s based on a new idea whicl tal $100,000, will operate a plant at Boston for the 
ds t effect of illuminati without electricit ture of a mechanical preparation in powder fort 
National Plating caepany, “Milwa ukee, Wis., has increased lating silver, nickel, brass, etc. The product is a che 
t ipital stock fron 90,000 to $75,000 and is contemplat vith a silver base. At present the company is havins 
enlar ent of it Che company operates plating bstance made outside on contract 
unt lacqueri lishing and grinding departments American Signs Corporation, Kalamazoo, Mich., has 
} \ nd Divisio f the American Rolling Mill Com- completed installation of a porcelain enameling depart 


t 


rdered three 300-horsepower oil-electric locomo- complete and modern in every way Enat 
t int] the Ingersoll-Rand Company, furnace is operated electrically with unusual large ca 
Company d American Locomotive Com- designed by The Ferro Enamel Supply Company, Cle\ 
e department will be operated by A. E. Thomas 
Company, Wayn: Va., will soon have in \\Vilson is vice-president and general manager of th 
porcelain ¢ neling department Furnace’ pa [. H. Mars is general superintendent 
lly operated Di and juipment wer Ornamental Bronze Manufacturing Company has 
The Ferro Enamel inoue Ponce Cleve lished a plant at Lancaster, Ohio, where it will manuf 
l ting xtures, cast bronze tablets, store front: 
Products, Ltd., plant Merricky (int and other non-ferrous metal castings tt 
1 | Mari 16, 1928, with loss t ympany are Wiilliar II. Stuckney, president; 
( t ictically rebuilt and will ‘Simpson, secretary; F. C. Spybey, treasurer Che { 
Payne, an official d rtments will be operated: brass, bronze and alu 
t brass machine sh Nishi ind lacquering 
Engineering Works, Detroit, Mich., makers Keystone Aluminum Die “Casting Company, 1134 
t t] ted The Interstate Sup- ( Street, Philadelphia, has been ganized by ’ 
¢ Building, Philadelph is H. Brown and Frank Brown to « operate a plant for the 
r the Philadelphia district iluminum die castings for utensils, aut 
the t is personally ass | et The company is \pitali ed at $50,000 


nac 





TOR 
ee 


would 
kitchen 


t it is in the experimental stage. The company 


» hear from producers of wooden handles for 
Olsen Manufacturing Company, Kenosha, \\1s., 
ed, will start operations on May 1 as a general ma- 

e shop, specializing in dies, jigs, fixtures, etc. The com- 
occupies the plant previously used by the Kenosha Fire 
igine and Truck Company, and before that by the Winther 


recently 
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Motor Truck Company, and is headed by H. P. Olsen, Lester 
>. Olsen and Robert E. Bussian. 
In a conservative manner. Trucks are 
tured, but all kinds of repairing and rebuilding of 
trucks will be done and parts supplied. Contractors’ equip 
ment will also be repaired, and special machinery and equip- 


ment will be built to order. Later, the company will put out 
and equipment. 


Business ‘is being started 
not to be manufac 


motor 


a line machinery 





Review of the Wrought Metal Business 
By J. J. WHITEHEAD, 
President, Whitehead Metal Products Company of New York, Inc. 


WRITTEN ESPECIALLY 


JUNE 1, 1928. 
s for all fabricated brass and copper products were ad 
during May, following the rise in the price of ingot copper. 
felt that these prices are likely to hold for some time be- 
of the strength in the copper market, and as the result of 
belief there was a considerable amount of buying on the part 
nsumers. It is fairly evident, however, that the element of 
not entered to any great extent, and that most of 
was for reasonable requirements during the next 
This reluctance on the part of buyers to speculate, 
r with the hand-to-mouth purchasing policy which has been 


lation has 
buying 


yr two 


gue for some time, has kept the industry in a_ healthy 
ition Very few large stocks are being carried by con- 
rs or dealers, and as a result the mills have been kept busy 
1 steady flow of orders, making for a continuous operation 


any spotty periods. 


ling operations having been resumed on a large scale; the 
for sheet copper and brass pipe has continued to increase 
Practically all the specifications for buildings in the 
cities and suburbs, from the largest skyscrapers down to 
now being written to include the use of 
and gutters for the and brass 
for plumbing. This has carried with it a demand for a non- 
hot water heater and tank. The [ 
have been educated to the use of 
» insure a clean water supply. 


homes are copper 


gos, leaders roofing work 


storage owners oO! 
ngs and homes brass 
They have now begun to 
inconsistency of incurring the expense of installing brass 
freedom from rust, and connecting the brass pipe 
on storage tank which will produce the very rust they 
t out to avoid. Manufacturers of copper boilers, realizing 


insure 


FOR 
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ot copper and brass at a low price, have concentrated their 
efforts along these lines with the result that it is now possible 


to secure a combination instantaneous and storage tank, insuring 
a constant supply of clean hot water at a price 


ughner than the 
1 


not very much 
The low price 
{ the copper tanks has been made possible by a new economical 
heating system, and quantity 


cost of the old style iron unit. 
l production, which in turn has been 
stimulated to meet the increased demand 
Speculative home builders are beginning to understand the 
value of copper boilers, as an advertising feature, and an added 
appeal to the prospective purchaser. 
Following the installation in the New York Life Insurance 
Company building, of five copper boilers, each having a capacity 
of 1,000 gallons, the City Club of Boston, Mass., has placed an 


order for two copper boilers of the same capacity to replace the 


iron boilers that have been in use for only a few years and 
have rusted out. 

Producers of sheet and tube in the white metal, copper nickel 
alloys are extremely busy. Some very heavy tonnages of Monel 


al have been installed during the past month o1 in hotel 


and restaurant equipment, The Longchamp chain of restaurants 
has equipped five large kitchens with Monel metai and the new 
Hotel Lincoln in New York City is completely with 
Monel metal, both in the main kitchens and all service pantries 
Very large contracts for Monel metal were placed during May, 
for the New York Life Insurance Company building, the Equitable 
Trust Company, in New York, and the Fidelity Trust ( 
and Girard College in Philadelphia. 

Business of this character together with the seasonal demand 
rom the refrigeration industry has 


met two 


equipped 


company 


combined to keep the order 


rt the producers at a record high level 





Metal Market Review 
By R. J. HOUSTON, 
D. Houston & Company, Metal Brokers, New York 


intage of developing a hot water heating unit made entirely 
WRITTEN ESPECIALLY FOR 
COPPER 
JUNE 1, 1928 
market operations at advancing prices, a steadily im 


statistical position and huge deliveries into consumption 

indications of the underlying strength of the copper 

May displayed pronounced firmness and closed at 1434 

pound delivered to Connecticut Valley points, a gain of 2% 
the end of May, 1927. 


ners at home and abroad bought freely and business was 
consistently high level. Orders flowed in at a 
te and for large volume tonnage as.the market developed 
erest was a powerful factor at all 
much to do in stimulating buying for domestic ac- 
im consumers are 


1x und SINnce 


endency. Foreign int 


vitally dependent upon shipments 
try. This is specially apparent since stocks abroad 
small proportions, while consumption is expanding. 
The metal 
ntering an era of more stability. One of the 


\ fF 4] f nao +1 


in the reduction of surplus stocks and 


levelopments are making themselves felt. 


1 
yest 


ent of production in line with sound economi 
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ZINC 
trom sorme 


The zine market 
Again 


recovered of its depression lately 


sellers were more conservative in their offerings and con 
mers were .buyers on a_fatrl 


su 
Western Slab inc 


ast St. Louis. Demand did not 


Prices of Prim 
6.12! 


seem to broaden out strong! 


, 
F00d scale 
advanced from 5.87 cents to cents 
The firm under 
and an 


buying generally. 
me, however, reflects the reserve of sellers 


ibout vigorous 
advance ti 
$40 per ton in the zinc ore market sales of ore at th 
level were in heavy volume, and the effect has been to steady th« 


entire situation Stor 


Recent | 


<s of slab zinc in smelters hands on May 


amounted to 44,759 tons, against 41,529 tons on April 1, an i 


crease of 3,230 ton Domestic deliveries fell off 5,339 tons, but 
despite the less favorable statistics the market held up and subs: 
quently improved owing to a firmer selling policy 
TIN 
For several consecutive weeks tin has hovered around « 
parativel ] range prices. There was an absence of the wide 
fluctuations for which the tin market has hitherto been noted 
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[here has been a great deal of caution shown by both sellers rather quiet at end of month and the market narrow. 
j 


and buyers. Professional manipulation lacks the energetic drive activity is expected in sympathy with the firmer lead maz 
ers recently indicated considerable firmness in the 
ocal quotations were 10% cents to 10% cents for 


sually associated with the tin market. The statistical position, Chinese off 
however, is looked upon as substantially sound, although trade Fast, but | 


sentiment has been affected by increased production and heavier and futures duty paid. 


shipments of Straits tin. Consumers were active buyers during QUICKSILVER 

last half of May and dealers also were fairly interested in the \ fair inquiry was reported for quicksilver but recent s 
transactions. Sales in the Far East were on a large scale and ere not particularly active. Market was quoted at $123.50 
attracted special attentior lhe local market at this writing is $125.50 a flask. Small lots have changed hands at the higher p: 
quiet and quotable at 505 cents to 50.80 cents for Straits tin de- activity was confined to small transactions. Quicksilver st 


liverable in June. 
LEAD 
} 1 


[The general tone of the lead market remained steady most of 


PLATINUM 


the past month with moderate buying on the basis of 6 cents St. Market quotations lor platinum have moved in a narrow 1 
iis and 6.10 cents New York. These prices had been in effect ‘@tely. resent price ol the refined metal is $76 per ounce 

from April to May 25 when the leading producer advanced its SILVER 

dot % ent N , K oncnumi “m- he > ‘re e s q e ‘ 

rene 5S her - York. ( En de mand became more A strong upward movement in the silver market set in dur 

active on signs of market strenetl ut thus far it has not devel 


oped into a broad and general buying movement. Lead has gone 


through a long period of comparatively low prices. Better statis 
tics have had a favorable influence on sentiment 


ALUMINUM 


} 


Demand for aluminum continues in large volume and appears to this writing the price of bullion has dropped to 6154 cent 
1 ‘ So bal le Ty . @ = » ° e on 
amply justify the firm market which prevails. The automotive ounce. A sudden change of speculative tactics by Chinese spe: 
ndustry, the rapid developments in the aircraft field and requir: tors has created considerable uncertainty as regards future m 


ments for new uses combine to furnish extensive outlets for ments, Shanghai stocks on May 17 were 106,989,000 taels. 
production Imp rts of the metal have also decreased. Phe im OLD METALS 

portations of foreign aluminum in the first quarter of this year 

amounted to 5,959,450 pounds as against 16,589,297 pounds in the 
first quarter of 1927, a decrease of 10,629,847 pounds. Bonded 
stocks of aluminum decreased 2,186,707 pounds in March. On 


a 


April 1 stocks in bond amounted to only 8,078,171 pounds and were 
the smallest in seven months Market prices are firm at 24.30 
cents for 99% plus and 22.30 cents for 94% plus 


also more eager to secure shipments for export. There is a 


brought about a reaction and checked the advancing tendency 


The advance in the market for new refined copper was ref 
rmer prices for all grades of scrap copper. Domestic 
umers have been more ready buyers and fairly good quanti! 

ve changed hands on a rising market. Foreign consumers 


good demand for selected materizl. The brass grades ar 


‘ 





\ 


somewhat firmer as the result of the stronger tone noted for 1 


ANTIMONY copper. Buying prices quoted by dealers were 13% cents t 
fransactions in antimony were on a moderate scale during May, cents for crucible copper, 10! 


and for a time the market stiffened slightly on the war reports 7'{ cents to 7%4 cents for heavy brass, 6% cents to 6% cen 


from China. Some business was placed at 113% cents for June and light brass, 9 cents to 9%4 cents for new brass clippings, 43 
y arrival The situation developed irregular features later in to 5 cents for heavy lead, 3 cents to 3% cents for old zi 
the month and sales were made at receding prices. Trading was 17 cents to 1714 for aluminum clippings. 


Daily Metal Prices for the Month of May, 1928 


Record of Daily, Highest, Lowest and Average Prices and the Customs Duties 








2 4 7 S 9 10 11 14 15 1¢ 
Copper c/ib, Duty Free 
Lake (Delivered) teeeeeeeeees 14.375 14.378 14.375 14.375 14.375 14.375 14.375 14.375 14.375 14.50 1450 14.50 
Electrolytic (f. a. s. N. Y.).... jcnae Se 14.30 14.30 14.30 14.3( 14, 3¢ 14.30 14.35 14.35 14.375 14.40 14.45 
( ting (f N. ¥ 14.00 14.00 13.95 13.95 13.95 13.95 14.00 14.00 14.00 14.1¢ 14.125 14.125 
Zinc (f. o. b. St. L.) c/lb. Duty 1%c/Ib. 
Prime Western tedbakeeeaeeens 5.875 5.875 R75 5.875 5.95 5.975 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.10 1 6.075 
Brass Special ‘ eee | 5.925 5.925 5.925 6.00 6.025 6.05 6.05 6.05 15 6.15 6.125 
Tin (f. o b. N. Y.) c/lb, Duty Free 
Straits .. : oe vccsccecees §1.125 $1.375 51.875 51.625 51.125 51.375 51.875 52.00 52.00 52.125 52.50 52.25 
Pig 99% . seeseseesee 50.75 51.125 51.625 51.375 50.75 51.125 51.625 51.75 51.50 51.375 51.875 51.75 
Lead (f. o. b. St. L.) c/Ilb. Duty 2%c/lb 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.01 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 
Aluminum c¢/lb. Duty 5c/lb.............. 4.30 24.30 4.30 24. 3( 24 24.30 24.30 24.30 24.30 24.3 24.30 24.30 
Nickel c/Ib. Duty 3c/Ib 
Ingot ee coceceeneceoecee 5 3 35 35 35 35 35 35 36 35 35 
Shot , re ee soaeee an 36 36 46 r 7 36 26 6 36 36 36 
Electrolytic oenencees co a 37 37 37 7 37 37 37 37 37 37 37 
Antimony (J. & Ch.) c/Ib. Duty 2c/lb.... 10.375 10.375 10.50 10.75 11.2 11.125 11.375 375 11.25 11.125 11.00 11.00 
Silver c/oz, Troy Duty Free ° sos see 58.375 58.375 58.5 58.7 §9.125 59.75 $9.75 59.25 59.625 60.00 59.75 
Platinum $/oz Troy Duty Free . 76.50 76.50 76.50 76.50 vi. "6.00 76.00 76.00 76.00 76.00 76.00 76.00 
*He ] day 
= = — —_—$—— es — - —— = 
§ 21 22 5 24 25 8 9 7 Hig Low 
Copper c/lb. Duty Free 
Lake (Delivered) 14.625 14,625 14.625 14.625 14.75 4.87 4.875 14.875 4.8 14.87 14.375 
Electrolytic (f. a. s. N. Y.) 14.50 14.50 14.55 14.55 14.6( 14.81 14.80 14.80 4.81 14.81 14.34 
Casting (f. 0. b. N. Y 14.2 14.125 14.125 14.15 14.2 5 4.25 14.35 4.5¢ 14.5( 13.95 
Zinc (f. o b. St. L.) ¢/lb. Duty 1Mc/It : 
Prime Western . ‘ 6.075 6.15 6.15 6.125 6.125 6.15 6.15 6.15 6.15 6.15 5.875 
Brass Special 6.12 6.20 6.21 6.175 6.175 6.20 6.20 6.20 6.2 6.2 5 925 
Tin (f. o b. N. Y.) c/lb. Duty Free 
Straits ‘err , Le $1.75 §1.275 51.50 §1.625 51.625 51.375 51.125 50.625 49.875 52.50 49.875 
Pig 99% si 375. 50.875 50.875 51.125 51.125 51.00 50.875 50.50 19.50 51.875 49.50 
Lead (f. o. b. St. L.) c/Ib. Duty 2%c/It "6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.( 6.10 6.10 6.17 6 6.21 6.0 
Aluminum c/Ib. Duty 5c/Ib.............. 24.30 24.30 24.30 24.30 24.31 4. 3( 4.30 24.30 43 4. 3 24.30 
Nickel c/Ib. Duty 3c/lb p . - = 2 
Ingot ... on , 35 35 5 5 33 3 
BROt .ncrccccces cosaeenes sae 36 36 36 36 36 36 36 6 36 6 
Electrolytic , ; - 37 37 y 37 a a 37 s 
Antimony (J. & Ch.) c/Ib. Duty 2c/Ib.... ) 11.00 11.00 11.00) 10.875 10.875 10.875 10.6 625 10.375 
Sfver c/oz, Troy Duty Free........... 60.875 62.25 62.25 62.875 63.¢ 6<.¢ 61,625 61.438 . 60.5 65.6 58 
Platinum $/oz. Troy Duty Free....... .. 76.00 76.00 76.00 76.00 76.01 6.00 6.60 76.00 . 46.01 6.51 76.9 





+ 


in bonded warehouses at end of March amounted to 409,913 pou 


the past month which sent prices to 6354 cents on May 24 w 
compared with 58% at the beginning of the month. China 
India figured as heavy buyers and the Far East orders stimu] 
the market into activity and strength. Chinese selling, how: 


2 cents to 1034 cents for light copy 
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Metal Prices, J June A, 1928 
NEW ME} METALS 
per: Lake, 14.87%. Electrolytic, 14.75. Castine: 14.50. Nickel: hen 35. Shot, 36. Elec. 37. Pellets, 40. 
Prime Western, 6.15. Brass Special, 6.20. Quicksilver: flask, 75 Ibs., $124.50. Bismuth, $2.10. 
Straits, 49.55. Pig, 99%, 49.125. Cadmium, * Cobalt, 97%, $2.00. Silver, oz., Troy, 60.25 
id: 6.20. Aluminum, 24.30. Antimony, 10.50. Gold: oz., ’ l'roy, $20.67. Platinum, oz., Troy, $76.00. 
INGOT METALS AND ALLOYS OLD METALS 
s Ingots, Yellow ey eo ee ae 10 toll% Buying Prices Selling ae 
Ingots Mad... 2.840085 12 tol3% 12%4tol234 Heavy Cut Copper ..... 1334tol4 
er a 12Y%tol6 12 tol2% Copper Wire ........ 13 tol3% 
r Aluminum Alloys 21 to24 10 tol0% Light Copper 53 1134tol2% 
ganese Bronze Castings 24 +040 10 tol0'4 Heavy Machine Composition ll toll% 
ranese Bronze Ingots ..... 12%4tol6% 73¥4to 8 Heavy Brass ........+: 9Y4to 914 
ganese Bronze Forging.............. = 32 +040 6%to 63% Light Brass a 8 to 8% 
anese Copper, 30% ........ BR yok: 25 to35 7¥%to 8 No. 1 Yellow Brass Turnings .. 9Y%4to 9% 
re 28 9%to 9% No. 1 Composition Turnings 1034tol1 
ee, RE ow sa ctccn teptceee dss ceedseen 28 st a | ear 63%to 7 
sons Manganese Bronze Ingots.............. 16%4tol9% 3¥2to 334 Zinc Scrap ....... ie . 4%to 5% 
Re Rr ree i eee 14 tol5 8 toll Scrap Aluminum Turnings .... . 12%tol4% 
‘hor Copper, guaranteed 15%.... 18 to21 13 tol3% Scrap Aluminum, cast alloyed 17%4tol8% 
yhor Copper, guaranteed 10%.... 17 to20 19 to20 Scrap Aluminum, sheet (new) 22 to22%4 
phor Tik,. Gb SURPMIRE iii weds bs oe Kees 60 to70 35 to37 PIG SN ivan Ss kek Sowied 4141043 
Tin, no guarantee ...... = 60 to70 11yY% Old Nickel Anodes.......... 13% 
Copper, 10%..... .according to quantity.. 28 tose akidll Old Nickel he er 191 


COPPER SHEETS 








Wrought Metals —_€é Alloys 


_ BRASS MATERIAL—MILL SHIPMENTS 





23%c. to 2414. net base 
242 4c. to 25'4c. net base 


hipment “(hot rolled) 
tock 


DLOCK coccccccvccvecseceesesess 


BARE “COPPER “WIRE 


165Kce., net “base. 3 in n carload lots. 





COPPER ‘SEAMLESS " TUBING 


26c. net base. 
SOLDERING COPPERS 
and over iff GO OFUET. oc ccccccccscccns 22c. net base 
200 lbs. in one order............... 22't4c. net base 


ZINC SHEET 


heet, 15% Cents per Ib. 











lots, standard sizes and gauges, at mill 
x oe. le Pe eee 9.00 net base 
COO (MUNN, ain sa5% ape ssc apts noice nemens 9.50 ‘net base 
isks, jobbers price USP SEE Ore eee 10.00to 10.25 net base 

ALUMINUM SHEET "AND COIL 
m ‘sheet, 18 errr er 33 30c. -36, 50c. 
7 COM 2G Bi WINE BNE gb caccicsccicwcen 31.00c. 
ROLLED NICKEL SHEET AND ROD 

Net Base Prices 
’rawn Rods......-. 53c. Cold Rolled Sheet..... 60c. 
lled Rods....... 45c. Full Finished | Sheet. 52c. 
‘BLOCK TIN SHEET 

Tin Sheet—18” wide or less. No. 26 B. & S. Gauge 

er, 100 Ibs. or more 10%c. over Pig Tin; 50 to 100 Ibs., 


25 to 50 Ibs., 7c. over; less" tha: an 25 Ibs., 25c. over. 


SILVER SHEET 


. to 64%c. per ounce, Troy. 


rling > silver 621, 





In effect May 25, 1928 
lo customers who buy 5,000 Ibs. or more in one order. 


7——Net base per lb-———-— 
High Brass Low Brass Bronze 
| ETE AP rT ae $0.191%4 $0.20% $0.223%4 
Wire 19% 21% 23% 
Rod Re 2114 23% 
Brazed tubing 27% 32 
Open seam tubing 27% 32 
Angles and channels 30% 35% 
For less than 5,000 Ibs. add lc. per Ib. to above prices. 
BRASS SEAMLESS TUBING 

23541 » 245%c. net base. 

TOBIN BRONZE AND MUNTZ “METAL 
Oe a ene ena es 21%c. net base 
Muntz or Yellow Metal Sheathing (14"x48").. 1914c. net base 
Muntz or Yellow’ Rectangular sheet other 

PE i visio saber ne cues aeeaeenainedtins 20%c. net base 
Muntz or Yellow Metal Rod...... 17%4c. net base 


Above are for 100 Ibs. or more in one order. 


NICKEL SILVER (NICKELENE) 





Net Base Prices 





Grade “A” Sheet Metal Wire and Rod 
10% Quality ........:. _ ¢. 10% Quality 30 ¢ 
15% Quality 28'c 15% Quality 33% 
18% Quailty 29%c 18% Quality 37 
MONEL METAL : SHEET AND ROD 
Hot Rolled Rods (base) 35 Full F inished | Sheet ts (base) 42 
Cold Drawn Rods (base) 40 Cold Rolled Sheets (base) 50 
BRITANNIA METAL SHEET 
No. 1 Britannia 18” wide or less, No. 26 B. & S. Gauge or 
thicker, 500 Ibs. or over, 8c. over N. Y. tin price; 100 Ibs. to 
500 Ibs., 10c. over; 50 to 100 Ibs., 15¢. over; 25 to 50 Ibs., 20c. 
over: less than 25 lbs., 25c. over. Prices f. o. b. mill. 





























































































Brass 
Zinc 


r 
10-12-14 
6. 

H t 4 
H t 4 
6 to 24 
4 ul 

4 p t 

Under 4 
I'nder 4 


7 > 
Nit ‘ vf 
ATS, { 
Sulp 


Alum 


Alum 


Aluminum 


Cream of 
Cre cus 
Dextrin 
Emery 


Flint, 


Fusel Oil 





Shellac 








FELT POLISHING 


Alcoh ] B 


Flot 


pow dered 


Supply Prices, June 4, 1928 


> 11 - 
1 to $32 00/lb ¢ 
ry 2 lf) 
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ils 
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> rig 
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leg 
‘ ca 
io ri } 
'é.8) 
tart 
1 
' 
‘ te Yr) 9 ¢ 
lite 
} 1; 
r 
sale + 
‘ 
1 
ils Sod I eh | 
7 
{ 1 NK 
In! } T 117 
‘ Drums 
1 
Nn, bbls 
aint ; 
li} 1 
\ 
tate \ ere I 
41 


he 
iT 


Fluor-spar (Calcic fluoride ) 


Gold Chloride 
Gum—Sandarac 


THE 


¢ 


Span 


N 


IETAL 


ANODES 


iff { 100 S tions 
200 lhs : J 
9 4S 1/68 I nble iche 1 
2.75 + ] 1/68 Unbleached 
390 9? Unbleached 
3.65 80/92 Unbleached 
305 
425 12” 20 ply 84/92 Unbleached. 
cc 1" 20 84/92 Unbleached... 
5.45 l 20 plv 80/84 Unbleached.... 
I.59 +” 20 ply 80/84 Unbleached...... 
h prices ‘ I ( Buffs, per lb., bleached 
ty prices and based on delivery from New York ( 
13-.17 Trot ulphate (Copperas), bbl 
Uh | \ ta ‘SI ar of Le id ) 
21 5 1] \ \) (| tl irge 
()? . ° . 
- Mert : sichloride (Corrosive Sublim 
(yf 
aye N 1—Carbonate, dry, bbls 
Rs 11 
(H ‘ 
nn Sa] ] 300 lb. bbls 
U4 
n> S ouble, 425 lb. bbls 
| 
) Pa 


free, acct rding 


44-52 Phosphorus—Duty 


1x,4 
OLY i¢ 


> Oe ee? 
R8-920% rok 


to qu 


039 ta 1 mate, casks (crystals) 
()? (arbonat QH-GROY 
. | cS 1 cases ( j 06% 
0354 — wae 
= () + 1 ] 
+r 
( 
35 ( ickel, 100 Ib. lot 
(a ld 
| 4 ’ A ny 7 Ch] " 
(Amn nior\ 
04 
‘ Pr ¢ oride. drv 100 , lots 
H4 ; 
inide (fluctuating ) 
UK Nitrate, 100 ounce lots 
S Soda Ash. 58%, bbls ; ‘ 
J S 1 inide. 96 to 98%, 100 S 
23 Hyposulphite, kegs 
16-.1 h te, tech., bbls. ... 
) I late, tech bbls. vrTer 
()¢ Silicate Water Glass), bbls. 
27 Sulpho Cyanide ........ 
: Sulphur (Brimstone), bbls. 
5. OR Tin Chloride, 100 Ib. kegs 
Tripoli, Powdered ........ 
06H 


Wax—Bees, white, ref. bleached 

Yellow, No. 1 
Whiting, Bolted 
Zinc, Carbonate, bbls 


$30.00 


$70.00 
$4.45 


$14.00 CRIOUMEC: COBB occc ccese 
26 Cyanide (100 Ib. kegs) 
59-61 Sulphate, bbls 


lb. 


lb. 
Ib. 


Ib 


OT 
31.04 
49 95 
227 
5.1 


02! 5 
10! 


